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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION IN CHINA 


Beneficent Work of the China Medical Board 


_ The struggle which China is making to cast off the trammels 
lorged by three centuries of stagnation is so prone to persuade 
| oservers that attention is so generally confined to politics that 
| other essentials are neglected, that it is refreshing to be able to 
iraw attention to the development of at least one phase of work 
which is destined to make fora lasting national uplift perhaps 
more than any of the political reforms about which we hear so 
much and see so little. We refer to the work of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. In the field of 
medical endeavor in China great conquests are to be won, and they 
must be won if the Republic is to achieve that rise in the 
standard of living which is a necessary corollary to the establish- 
ment of the country upon the plane which will give it admission, 
‘pon anything like an equal footing with advanced members, to 
the family of nations. Political reforms are, of course, essen- 
ual, but they cannot last, or will lose in effectiveness, unless the 
‘oundation upon which they are erected is sound and enduring. 
National progress is the sum of individual industry, energy and 
‘rightness, as national decay is of individual idleness, selfish- 
arte vice, to quote Smiles, and without widespread attention 
7 € factors specially touched by such work as is embraced in 
sie me of the China Medical Board there can be no real 
| e Patton of the idleness, the selfishness or the vice, nor any 

; iuate development of the industry, energy and uprightness. 
me idea of the splendid objects of the China Medical Board 


has been gleaned as follows from a paper prepared by Mr. Roger 
S. Greene for the joint Conference of the National Medical 
Association and the Medical Missionary Association, at Canton, 
in January last. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was incorporated in 1913 under 
the laws of the State of New York, and its purpose as stated in 
its charter is to promote the welfare of mankind throughout 
the world. Mr. Rockefeller and his advisers have for a long 
time been deeply interested in China, as a country with not only 
a great past but also great possibilities for the future, and one 
in which a little help wisely applied from outside might set in 
motion internal forces that would themselves produce results of 
the greatest benefit, both to China herself and to the whole 
world. It was natural, therefore, that the new Foundation should 
consider as one of its first enterprises what it might do to help 
China to help herself. Since good health is an indispensable 
condition for the welfare of an individual or nation, and since 
the rapid progress of medical science during the past few 
decades had taught the west much that would help China to meet 
the new conditions with which the nation is confronted, the 
suggestion was made that.the Foundation assist in the promotion 
of scientific medicine in this country. The first step was to 
investigate the feasibility of undertaking such a work and to 
outline a tentative plan of action. Accordingly in the spring of 
1914 one of the members of the Foundation, President Judson 
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of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Francis W. Peabody, of 
the Harvard Medical School, were sent to China to study the 
situation, and Mr. Roger S. Greene was asked to accompany 
them in their travels and to contribute what he could in the way 
of knowledge of local conditions in the Far East. The party 
spent some five months in China, the Philippine Islands and 
Japan, visiting most of the leading medical institutions in the 
more accessible parts of these countries, and finally returned to 
the United States in the autumn of 1914, with a report 
recommending that the proposed work be actually undertaken. 
A plan of operation was suggested which involved building up 
two or more medical schools as centers and establishing mutually 
helpful relations between them and the practitioners of western 
medicine throughout the country, particularly with the missionary 
doctors who are at the present time doing such a large share 
of the best medical work here. It was also proposed to 
strengthen as much as possible a number of the mission and 
other hospitals in the vicinity of the medical schools. There 
were subsidiary proposals for scholarships for Chinese and 
foreign doctors and for Chinese nurses, as well as various other 
minor suggestions. ‘he report was favorably received, and as 
a result the Foundation established in November, 1914, a 
subsidiary organization which it called the China Medical Board, 
to undertake the work along the general lines suggested by the 
commission, but with the understanding that the Board should 
consider anew on their merits the details of the recommenda- 
tions. 
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MeEpIcAL LABORATCRY. MEN’S HospITAL, PEKING. } 
THERE ARE SIX IN THE Group WoRKING AT PRESENT 


Mr. Frederick T. Gates, one of the members of the Founda- 
tion, to whose constructive imagination is largely due the original 
idea of undertaking this work, ina plan which he outlined for 
“the gradual and orderly development of a comprehensive and 
efficient system of medicine in China,’ had already emphasized 
the importance of creating, as one uf the first steps, a strong 
medical school in some such influential center as Peking, and 
this was practically the first undertaking which the new board 
set before itself. Since it seemed from every point of view 
preferable to build up an existing institution rather than to 
establish an additional competitor in the field of medical 
education, and since further the Union Medical College at 
Peking was the only institution in or near the capital with which 
co-operation seemed feasible, the China Medical Board pro- 
ceeded to confer with the missionary societies interested in the 
college as to the best method of procedure. At that time the 
college had not been incorporated, but was being conducted by 
siX missionary societies, three of them British and three 
American, through a local board of managers. As this form of 
organization was not adapted to the larger work contemplated 
for the school, the China Medical Board took up with mission 
boards, the question of reorganization. After full discussion a 
plan was agreed upon for a board of trustees upon which all the 
societies should be represented, but in which the China Medical 
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Board, in view of the special experience of its members jy 
dealing with the educational problems involved, should haye 
the controlling voice. It was also agreed that on this basi. 
it was only fair that the China Medical Board should assume 
the financial responsibility for the school. This was accord. 
ingly done, and since July 1, 1915, the Board has met all the 
expenses of the school, including the support of all the missionary 
teachers of its staff. At the same time the China Medical Board 
arranged to reimburse the London Missionary Society for jt< 
expenditures on account of the land, buildings and equipment oj 
the institution. Finally on February 24, 1916, the Board oj 
Trustees of the Peking Union Medical College was incorporated 
under a provisional charter granted by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. Dr. John R. Mot 
is Chairman of the trustees, and Rev. J. L. Barton of the 
American Board is Vice-Chairman. 

After taking the preliminary steps for the organization oj 
the board of trustees-of the college, it seemed to the Chins 
Medical Board desirable that more of its members, particularly 


the Director, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, and the principal medical | 


representatives, Dr. William H. Welch and Dr. Simon Flexner. 


should visit China themselves to see with their own eyes the 


conditions with which the Board was to deal, and meet some of 


the men already engaged in medical work in China. Accordingly | 


those gentlemen were prevailed upon to break away from their 


important obligations at home and to spend a couple of months | 
visiting China in the autumn of 1915, during which time they say 





ONE OF THE GENERAL Warps, MEN’S Hosp!ITAL, PEKING. 
CONTAINS 24 BEpDsS 


most of the medical schools of China, and were able to consult 


with many of the leading men of the country, both Chinese and 
foreigners. 
been in China and have made a first-hand study of conditions 
here. 
prove of far-reaching value, for this personal investigation has 


assured to the Board the interested and even enthusiastic suppor" | 
of some of the leading educators of the United States, and will | 
enable these men to advise the Board intelligently regarding the | 


educational problems with which it is confronted in China. | 
Since the return of Dr. Buttrick and his party to the Unitec 


Of the thirteen members of the board, ten have now | 


While all this has taken time, the results are likely to 


States, a new head has been appointed for the Peking Union | 


Medical College, Dr. Franklin C. McLean, a graduate of Rust 


Medical College, who holds also the degree of Doctor © | 


Philosophy from the University of Chicago. Dr. McLean was 
formerly professor of pharmacology inthe University of Orego! 


and has lately been on the staff of the Rockefeller Institut | 


Hospital in New York. He is to be also the professor of medi 


cine in the college. Dr. McLean visited China last summer and 
remained till October, looking over the ground in company with 
an architect, Mr. C. A. Coolidge, of Boston, who had been engag*’ 
to advise the trustees regarding the construction of the propose 
new buildings. ‘I'he preliminary plans are now being drawn tt 
by architects in the United States in consultation with Dr. 
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\fcLean, who 1s also engaged in recruiting new men for the 
aaff of the institution. In the meantime some fourteen acres of 
land have been bought for the college in addition to that acquired 
‘rom the London Missionary Society. 

The precise entrance requirements and curriculum have not 
vet been determined by the trustees, but it has been decided that 
he teaching medium shall be English for all students hereafter 
,imitted to the institution, and of course most of the new 
aembers of the faculty will be unable to teach in Chinese. In 
sew of this difficulty, and in order to leave the staff free to 
organize their departments undisturbed by the necessity of 
vaching at the same time, it was arranged last spring to transfer 
he three lower classes cf students to the medical department of 
he Shantung Christian University at Tsinanfu, which consented 
receive them in consideration of a grant from the China 
\fedical Board enabling that institution to provide the additional 
scommodations, equipment and staff required. ‘This transfer 
was sanctioned by the Ministry of Education, which promised to 
grant the usual recognition to the students who were sent down 
ro Tsinanfu. The amount of the grant from the China Medical 
Board to the Shantung Christian University was $100,000 gold for 
maintenance expenses, to be spread over five years, and $500,000 
gid for buildings and equipment. This has made possible the 
reconstruction-of the college building, the addition to it of two 
wings and the construction of two new dormitories. No further 
wnditions were attached to 
tis grant, nor does the 
China Medical Board reserve 
ay tight to supervise the 
ependiture of the money 
orto share in any way in the 
management of the institution. 
Meanwhile the two upper 
classes of the Peking Union 
Medical College will be car- 
ned through the remainder 
of their course in Peking by 
thepresent faculty, consisting 
wholly of men from the co- 
operating missions. The 
loreign staff now consists of 
sx doctors giving full time 
and SIX On part time, one 
pharmacist and four nurses. 
With the exception of the 
professor of medicine, no 
permanent appointments have 
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of the American Methodist Mission, arrangements were made 
for them to give the students clinical instruction in gynecology 
and obstetrics at the Sleeper Davis Hospital. The experiment 
is working out very satisfactorily. The doctors at this hospital, 
who had at first been somewhat apprehensive as to the possible 
effects of allowing male students in hospital, have taken a great 
interest in teaching the students, and they report that the behavior 
of the men has been exemplary. As a result a number of private 
cases have allowed themselves to be used for teaching purposes. 
The number of cases is still small, though the variety has been 
satisfactory. During the first three months the section of five 
men saw I5 obstetrical cases in the hospital and 5 in homes, and 
99 gynecological cases in the hospital, besides 84 on both 
services in the dispensary. 


Shanghai 


The China Medical Board has voted to establish at 
Shanghai the second school recommended by the commission, and 
a corimittee has been appointed to plan for the organization of a 
board of trustees for this institution, but up to the present there 
are no further developments to report regarding that part of the 
work. In the meantime the Harvard Medical School of China, 
which had been conducting its clinical teaching in the Red Cross 
Hospital, feeling that its resources were insufficient to enable it 
to maintain a first-class medical school, and that its place would be 
more than taken by the new 
school, had decided to close 
its work. In order that the 
hospital facilities of Shanghai 
might not be suddenly dimin- 
ished and the staff of the 
Red Cross Hospital scattered, 
the China Medical Board 
undertook to maintain the 
hospital for two years. The 
Board further decided to send 
seven of the most promising 
of the Harvard students to 
the United States to complete 
their studies, the remainder 
going to various institutions 
in China. Such facilities as 
were available at the hospital! 
for teaching anatomy were 
placed at the disposition of 
the St. John’s-Pennsylvania 
Medical School, and _ the 


ye been made to the faculty, 
but it is the desire both of the 
couege trustees and of the 
China Medical Board that men 
already on the field shall be 
utilized so far as possible, since 


THE ABOVE GROUP. BEGINNING WITH THE SECOND ON THE LEFT AND 
READING TO THE RicutTt, 1s ComposeEp OF Dr. WALLACE Buttrick ( DrrEc- 
TOR OF THE CHINA MEpIcCAL Boarp), Dr. I. L. GATES (oF THE RocKE- 
FELLER INSTITUTE), Dr. Simon FLEXNER (DIRECTOR OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
INSTITUTE), Mr. Rocer S. GrEENE (REsiIDENT DIRECTOR IN CHINA OF 
THE CHINA MEDICAL BoArRD), ProrEssor WILLIAM H. WELCH (PROF. OF 


PATHOLOGY, 


China Medical Board under- 
took to support during the 
current year one of the 
teachers in that school. A 
grant of $15,000 had been 
made towards the expenses 


their interest in the work and (ILuperiat University. Tokyo). 
their knowledge of the lan- 

puage and local conditions will 

make them very valuable. Largely with this end in view, assistance 
is being given to a number of doctors in China, both foreign and 
Chinese, to enable them to go abroad for special study. Already 
“ely gratifying reports are being received of the progress which 
‘ome of these men are making, and of thei: promise for the 
tuture. 

No announcement has yet been received as to the date when 
students will be admitted to the school, but it is hoped that it may 
"€ Possible to open the preparatory department in the coming 
autumn and the medical schoo! proper one or two years later. 


itis hoped that a beginning can be made on the construction 
tes new plant before the end of this year, but the plans have 
sc, been completed. “In the meantime the present men’s 
‘Spital will be kept open and the men’s dispensary as well. 
was hospital, however, has been closed. To make it 
me a considerable expenditure for staff, equipment and 
ae would have been necessary, and it did not seem Wise to 
Put this labor and expense into a building and organizations that 


Would so soon be superseded. Through the courtesy of the ladies 


loHNS Hopxins UNIVERSITY), AND PROFESSOR NAGAYO 


of the Harvard Medical 

School of China during its 

last year, and $25,000 a year 
was appropriated for the maintenance of the Red Cross General 
Hospital after the closing of the school. 


Nanking 


The University of Nanking had joined with St. John’s 
University and the Harvard Medical School of China, in 
inviting the China Medical Board to establish a school at 
Shanghai, and later the trustees decided to close their medica! 
department. It was proposed, however, to continue the Univer- 
sity Hospital. The China Medical Board, believing thai the 
hospital would give valuable facilities for the training of internes 
and nurses, undertook recently to support an additional doctor 


-and three nurses for this institution, and to make a contribution 


toward the other running expenses, the total grant for salaries 
and other expenses being $9,250 gold annually for five years. 
A further sum of $25,000 gold was pledged for buildings and 
equipment, upon condition that the University should raise an 
equal amount during the year 1917. 
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Changsha 


Both the original commission and the board itself have been 
very much interested in the medical school which is being 
established at Changsha as a result of the co-operation of the 
Yale Mission and leading Chinese of Hunan province, and while 
the Board did not care to assume any responsibility for this 
work, it decided to make an annual grant of $16,200 gold toward 
its maintenance for five years. At first this grant was made 
expressly for salaries of teachers, and it was stipulated that their 
professional qualifications should be acceptable to the China 
Medical Board, but last year this condition was withdrawn and 
the Yale Mission is now left free to use the grant in any way 
that it sees fit, for the purposes cf the medical school, without the 
necessity of previous consultation with the Board regarding 
appoi:.tments or any other details. Recently another appropria- 
tion has been made of $30,000 gold for building and equipping a 
laboratory for this school. 


Canton 


It had been recommended by the 1914 commission that 
assistance be given for the development of medical education at 
Canton also, but the members of the Board who came to China 
in the following year concluded that they were already so heavily 
committed elsewhere that it would not be wise to undertake to 
support a medical school at Canton for the present. The Board 
realizes, however, the importance of Canton as a medical center 
and has been particularly interested in the plans for the devel- 
opment of the Canton Hospital. The reorganization of that 
institution has not yet progressed sufficiently to make it seem 
advisable to commit the Board to a very large participation in the 
work, but with a view to lightening without further delay the 
burden which rests upon those who are planning for the new 
development, the Board has made a grant of $4,500 gold for the 
salary of a business manager and for other current expenses. 


One characteristic feature of the Board’s co-operation in the 
schools at Tsinanfu and Changsha, both of which are conducted 
by the union of two or more organizations, is that in neither case 
has the Board sought or received any representation on the 
boards of control of these institutions, nor does it have any right 
to interfere in their management. Similarly, in the case of the 
hospitals at Nanking and Canton, while the Board has established 
a certain procedure for passing on the professiona! qualifications 
of appointees supported by the Board, it does not in any other 
respect share in the management of the hospitals. This policy 
has been deliberately adopted, because the Board believes that in 
almost all cases more efficient administration will in the end be 
secured by placing the responsibility squarely upon a competent 
governing board, than by attempting to retain itself a share in 
the administration. 


Aid to Hospitals 


A beginning has been made also in the work of aiding 
hospitals not connected with any medica] school. The largest 
expenditure has been for the support of additional staff to lighten 
the burden upon the doctors already on the field, and thus to 
enable them to do better work. Altogether appropriations have 
been made for the support of twenty additional foreign doctors, 
twenty-three foreign nurses, and three business managers, and a 
few small grants have been made towards current expenses. 
Most of these appropriations have been made for a period of five 
years, and the total amount for which the China Medical Board 
is responsible for the first year, which includes outht and travel 
allowances of new appointees, is about $67,000, not including the 
appropriations to the Nanking and Canton Hospitals and the Red 
Cross General Hospital at Shanghaialready referredto. Besides 
these appropriations to cover annually recurring expenses, 
$77,647.68 has been pledged for equipment and buildings, 
including residences for the additionai staff. The grants have 
thus far gone to nine different missicns, most of them American, 
since it has been extremely difficult for the British and continental 
societies to get medical recruits during the past two years, or to 
plan for other imprevements with many of their best medical 
missionaries away serving at the front. On the other hand, it is 
not proving an easy matter even for the largest American 
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societies to enlist suitably prepared doctors and nurses at shor: 
notice for foreign service. Less than half of the doctors whoge 
support has been pledged had been found when last information 
was received from America, and scarcely a fourth of the nurse< 
This situation suggests the desirability of a special medica] 
secretary for each of the larger American missionary societies. 
who would look after the general interests of the medical work 
and in particular would help to secure the additional stag 
required. Several of the British societies have such ap 
organization to care for their medical work, and the results seen 
to be very satisfactory. Not a few of the American societies 
are spending large sums of money in medical missionary 
enterprises, and it seems certain that a weil chosen medica! 
secretary would add greatly to the effectiveness of this part oj 
the work, besides securing in some cases considerable economie 
in the expenditure of funds. 

The plan has been to aid first the hospitals that were easjl 
accessible from the medical schools in which the Board x 
interested, with the idea that the doctors from these hospital 
might have frequent periods of study at the schools and thus. 
keep themselves abreast with the progress of medical science. 
It is also hoped that these hospitals may. serve to give interne 
training under good conditions to the young Chinese doctors, wh 
graduate from the medical schools. Some of these doctors will 
doubtless remain for several years in the mission hospitals, since 
it is likely that in them will be found more favorable condition: 
for high grade work than can be found in private practice or in 
ordinary government service. In general, also, the Board has 
been more interested in hospitals in important cities where the 
medical work might best serve to influence the public opinion of 
the country, and where strong local support might be obtained. 
Those hospitals which have already made a good beginning tr 
the way of organization, equipment and buildings are naturally 
most attractive to the Board as places in which to invest money, 
such institutions are better able to use small additional grant 
than the hospital which has nothing to start with and needs 
building up in all departments with correspondingly large 
expenditure. No hard and fast rules have been made on thes 
points, however, and the Board has attempted to consider each 
on its merits. 

In May of last year one important principle was adopted, 
namely, that appropriations for hospitals would thereafter be 
made only upon the understanding that the organizations making 
application should contribute at least one fourth of the total sum 
desired for increase of staff, equipment, or plant. In some case: 
the grant has been conditional on a half or more than half of the 
total amount being raised by the missionary society. | 

In general, when appropriations are made for the supporto 
persennel, the condition is made that the appointment shall be 
subject to the approval by the China Medical Board of the pro- 
fessional qualifications of the candidates, and it is also expected 
that the mission boards will maintain undiminished their ows 
contributions to the hospitals aided by the China Medical Boart 
Naturally, it is understood that men or women whose support! 
contributed for certain hospitals will not be transferred elsewhert 
without the consent of the Board. In other respects, thost 
persons whose salaries are paid from grants of the China Medica 
Board are on exactly the same basis as other missionarie> 01 
their societies. They receive their salaries and allowances trom 
their own societies, and have no relations with the China Medica 
Board except through the proper authority of their mission 0 
board. In fact, they are in much the same position 4> those 
missionaries whose support is contributed by some particula 
church or individual. | 

Furthermore, the China Medical Board does not ask an 
be given any right to interfere in the management of the ot 
tals which it aids. The organization controlling the hospita | 
left entirely free in each case to determine its own policy, -_ 
that naturally money asked and given for a certain Purp 
cannot be used for other purposes. 


Fellowships and other Aids 


with a view to making mom 
tly in orde! 





(a) Foreigners.—Partly 
efficient the doctors engaged in hospital work, and par 
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0 prepare some men for teaching positions, a number of 
‘ellowships and other aids have been granted to doctors 
turning home on furlough. Thus _ far $29,750 has been 
sppropriated for fellowships for 15 foreign doctors and one 
jemist. A few of these fellowships have been continued for a 
cond year. A further sum of $10,000 has been placed at the 
jsposition of the Director in New York to enable him to make 
smaller allowances to other doctors and to foreign nurses on 
ylough, towards their travelling and other expenses connected 
wth their studies. The exact amount of the fellowships and 
her allowances depends upon the varying circumstances in each 


ie 
t ] 


case 


(s) Chinese Poctors.—Since it is the desire of the Board to 
prepare the Chinese themselves to take an important part as soon 
:s possible in medical work in their own country, a number of 
fellowships and scholarships have been granted to Chinese 
igctors, nurses and pharmacists. Eight doctors have already 
neen sent to America, and five of them have been given a second 
vear. Including small conditional joans, the total appropriations 
wnder this head have come to $14,100, not including travelling 
expenses, which have also been allowed in most cases, when they 
were not otherwise provided for. ‘The scholarships to the 
wider-graduate students from the Harvard Medical School of 
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Unina are also not included. Nearly all the men thus aided are 
stll pursuing their studies in the United States, most of them at 
Baltimore and in Boston. 
_ (¢) Chinese Nurses.—Five scholarships for Chinese nurses 
have been established, with a total appropriation of $3,500. Up 
: the present time only three appointments have been made, as 
ihe number of young women possessing the necessary educational 
qualifications, including a knowledge of English, has been small. 
nly those who have already had some experience have been 
accepted, since it was felt that it would be too much of a risk to 
‘end girls whose interest and natural qualifications for nursing 
ad not been tested by actual work in a hospital. At the same 
ume the announcement of the scholarships seems to have done a 
ie deal to attract the attention of girls in the high schools to 
Nie possibilities of nursing as a profession, which was one of our 
Main objects in establishing these scholarships. 
wide Chinese Pharmacists.—Three young men, all with some 
cited ¢ experience in dispensing drugs, have been sent to the 
rhe tates for further training, and have been working since 
‘ginning of the current academic year at the University of 
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Maryland School of Pharmacy. The total appropriations for 
this purpose have amounted to $3,600. ° 

lranslation.—The question of the desirability of aiding in 
the production of a medical literature in Chinese has received the 
sympathetic attention of the China Medical Board, but the 
uncertainty as to the terminology which is to be used, and other 
difficulties have deterred us from taking a large share in this 
work up to the present time. Grants amounting in all to $1,300 
have, however, been made to the Nurses’ Association of China 
tor the translation of nursing text books, and at a meeting of the 
Board last October an appropriation of $4,500 was made towards 
the expenses of one member of the publication committee of the 
China Medical Missionary Association and his Chinese assistant 
for the next two years. 

This brief survey covers practically all the activities of the 
China Medical Board down to the present time. Important as is 
the subject of public work, the Board’s department of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has not felt it wise to take it up, except 
in so far as it will be dealt with as one of the subjects in the 
medical school curriculum, since that field belongs rather to the 
International Health Board, of which Dr. V. G. Heiser is the 
Director for the Far East. Dr. Heiser visited China last autumn, 
and has doubtless reported his observations to the members of 
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GRADUATING CLass, PEKING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE, 1916 


his Board, but no announcement has yet been received as to the 
tenor of his report, nor as to any action of the International 
Health Board upon it. The China Medical Board is still a young 
organization, the China office having been open only a year and a 
half, and while it has much to learn from practical experience, 
it is its earnest desire to work in harmonious and mutually 
helpful relations with all the Chinese and foreign forces that are 
laboring in the same field. 


The China Medical Board, the purpose of which is to 
promote the development of scientific medicine and hygiene in 
China through medical schools, hospitals, training schools for 
nurses, etc., is composed of the following members: Wallace 
Buttrick, Simon Flexner, Frederick L. Gates, Frederick T. Gates, 
Frank J. Goodnow, Roger S. Greene, Harry Pratt Judson, John 
R. Mott, Starr J. Murphy, Francis W. Peabody, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Wickliffe Ross, and William H. Welch. The Officers 
of the Board are John D. Rockefeller, Jr. (Chairman), Frederick 
T. Gates (Vice-Chairman), Wallace Buttrick (Director), E. C. 
Sage (Secretary), and Roger S. Greene (Resident Director in 
China). The head office of the Board in China is at Peking. 
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A Pro-German, Anti-British, Anti-American Propaganda Calculated to Harm 


the Orient more than the Occident 


Founded upon the exceedingly dubious principle that “‘ All 
Asia is One,’’ a movement towards the political unity of the 
Orient and the exclusion of Occidental interests from the Far 
Fast, is, aS announced in the last issue of this journal, being 
actively promoted by certain politicians in China, India, and 
Japan. It would be misleading to assume that such a movement 
is an immediate and direct menace to the Occident, but that the 
dissemination of the spirit upon which the movement is founded 
is an ever present menace to the nations in which it is at 
present propagating and that it is especially directed against 
domestic peace and welfare in China, there can be no doubt. 
The political records of the apostles of the Pan-Asian creed are 
guarantees of the chaos-making tendencies of any undertaking 
with which they associate themselves, while the pro-German 
associations of those who have most recently given some 
publicity to the aims and purposes of Pan-Asianism gives a 
sinister colouring to what might otherwise be regarded as the 
vapourings of chronic obstructionists. 

In the last issue of the Far Eastern Review we published 
the various telegrams from Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi 
discouraging China’s breach of relations with Germany, Mr. 
Tang Shao-yi’s preface to a Pan-Asian pamphlet by Taraknath 
Das, A.M., and a statement made by Dr. Sun which appeared 
in the Tokyo Asahi. Those together with Taraknath Das’s 
booklet “Is Japan a Menace to Asia,’’ are among the latest 
manifestations of this league of radica) malcontents, and it is 
upon the question of China’s participation in the war and of the 
Orient’s position relative to Germany that the various members 
of the Pan-Asian alliance first display unity of expression and 
action and a purpose which is anything but favourable to 
Occidental prestige in the Far East. 


Pan-Asianism is, on the face of these documents, anti- 
foreign. It is Boxerism in more modern.and less barbaric garb. 
As a matter of expediency it is for the time being pro-German, 
rather anti-American and particularly anti-British. Its im- 
mediate object is an alliance of all Asiatic nations under the 
guidance if not the actual hegemony of Japan, the emancipation 
of all the Asiatic peoples from Western political influence, and 
the enforcement of the Occident’s recognition of an Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Recognizing that the relative status of all peoples in the 
Fast is dependent upon China’s international relations, the first 
care of this League to Enforce Trouble will be to keep China 
out of alliances or other friendly relations with nations of the 
Occident for the present, and for the future to assist Japan in 
the Koreanization of the whole Chinese Republic to the end 
that foreign concessions, spheres of influence, leased territories 
and the like may be returned to China by Japan purged of 
Occidental influence. The remote hope of the Pan-Asianists is 
that in the end each Oriental nation will have a free, autonomous 
government, developing under the guidance of Japan and pro- 
tected from European and American aggression by the Japanese 
armies and navies supported by the regenerated forces of China 
and India. The preachers cf these doctrines who appear in the 
limelight are the politically bankrupt leaders of the old Kuomin- 
tang in China, the professional revolutionaries of the Treaty 
Ports, their colleagues in Japan among the equally hopeless 
Kokumin and allied parties, and the Indian revolutionaries and 
agitators who claim that India aspires to national freedom and 
groans under “ British tyranny.’’ To those familiar with the 
Orient the intellectual and moral tense of the Pan-Asian move- 
ment is sufficiently well defined by the mention of its supporters. 

The first intimation of a Chinese participation in Pan- 
Asianism came from Mr. Tang Shao-yi last autumn when he was 


dickering with the Peking government about the terms upon 
which he would accept the portfolio of Foreign Affairs of China. 
He then announced to the world that in his opinion Chin 
should no longer reply upon American friendship or upon 
American assistance in her national growth and development 
but should cultivate the friendship of Japan to the exclusion oj 

Occidentals and put herself under Japanese tutelage. Following 
upon this the late Huang Hsin, addressing a mixed gathering oj. 
Japanese and Chinese, supporters of his revolutionary scheme: 

voiced the sentiment that all Orientals should cultivate a close, 
understanding, develop their strength in unity, and resist th 
aggressions of the white man throughout the East. Statement 

from Dr. Sun published in Japan made it appear certain that the 
radical wing of the Kuomintang party, hopelessly discredited jr 
China, had taken up Pan-Asianism as a policy and was playing: 
for the support of that element in Japan which has given whole. 
hearted support to three Chinese revolutions and which is loudes, 
in its proclamation of a Japanese—or to make it more inclusive 
and therefore more attractive to the continental Asiatics—ap_ 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Japanese utterances along similar’ 
lines have been voluminous. A representative selection of them 
was published in the July issue of the Far Eastern Review. 
As an appendix to Taraknath Das’s book there appears an 
article by lichiro Tokutomi, editor and proprietor of the 
Kokumin Shimbun, which is about as concise and bold a’ 
Statement of Pan-Asianist dreams as one could hope to find 

An equally astonishing document is an article recently contribut. 
ed to Marquis Okuma’s Shin Nippon by Dr. Nagase Hosuke of 
the General Army Staff, who makes claims for Turkish and) 
Indian independence, on the ground of their raciai affinities with 
Japan, which we shall later quote. As an Indian contribution 
and as a gospel for the whole Pan-Asian fraternity Taraknath 
Das’s booklet, recently published in Shanghai, to which he gives 
the misleading title “ Is Japana Menace to Asia ”’ is the magnum 
opus by which we have to judge the policies and doctrines of the 
movement. | 


As we have already said, all the arguments used by the Pan- 
Asianists are based upon the premise that “All Asia is One.’ 
For the creative artist and the dabbling sentimentalist this is 2) 
useful trueism. Fifty years ago it was sufficiently true in 4 
superficial way to serve as a foundation for European dip:omacy: 
and commerce throughout Asia. But in all ages the studeni of 
Eastern peoples has been well aware that the Asiatic continent 
contains more warring elements than any other, a wider range of 
indigenous peoples, a greater variety of incompatible religious 
creeds, and a stronger tendency to develop provincialism and 
sectional prejudices than any other part of the globe. In ther 
assumption that “All Asia is One’’ the Orientals are only 
reflecting Occidental ignorance of the true spirit of the various 
Asiatic peoples. We have thought for centuries that all Easter 
folk were very much alike because they were equally picturesque, 
equally medizval in their mode of living, equally prejudiced 
against interference in their corrupt and barbarous governments, 
equally determined to hold to ancient moral and commerci 
standards, and rather dark skinned. Because the Russians 
lived until very recently under an autocratic government, and 
because their masses delighted in bright colours and lived 
ignorance, squalor,and filth, they were described by writers seeking | 
for a comprehensive term, as Oriental. Any manifestation 0 | 
similar modes of living or of similar habits in any part of the 
world promptly comes under this classification. Our class 
fication of Asiatics is based upon the superficial knowledgt 
which the Occident has of the Orient’s medieval ways 4 
daes not take into account the forces of reform whit 
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‘are separating some Asiatic peoples from others as widely as the 
scandinavian is separated from the African, nor the clean cut 
cial linguistic, and religious distinctions which split Asia up 
to a half dozen big groups and half a hundred little ones, 
which no power ON earth could unite into a sympathetic and 
sting federation. They forget when they generalize and draw 
sharp line between Occidentals and Orientals that the Persians 
nq many peoples of Centra] Asia are more closely related 
the southern Europeans than the Japanese are, for instance, to 
ie Turks. They forget that in the Indian stock there are 
three distinct races, and that with _ caste distinctions, 
| cial distinctions, and religious distinctions, the peoples of 
‘India automatically divide themselves into many divisions which 
B jgvenever been brought together except by conquest and have had 
‘other purpose in common than release from political subjuga- 
ion, which has invariably meant a prompt diffusion of interests 
pond a resumption of inter-racial warfare. Islam sustains a 
tain amount Of sympathy between Arabs, Persians, Turks, 
Malays, Indians and Chinese, but the Moslems of all these races 
entertain a hearty contempt for the Buddhists, Christians, 
‘Brahmins and the like of all other races on religious grounds 
ndentertain strong aversions to one another on racial grounds. 
tis impossible to look over the map of Asia—leaving Russian 
beria entirely out of it—without realizing that the peoples of 
‘the continent are the most heterogeneous and incompatible lot 
that one could hope to find and that the new Oriental assumption 
of Asiatic unity is no more thanan echo of Occidental ignorance 
Fiunded upon the observation that the Asiatic standard of 
Eling is low, that the Asiatic peoples wear picturesque costumes, 
‘that they support cruel despots in pillowed ease, and that they 
lave darker skins than the average European. 
| Even upon reducing Pan-Asianism to an alliance between 
China, Japan, and India, barriers to a common understanding 
among these Orientals are at once apparent to the student of the 
pias. Genuine friendship between China and Japan is perfectly 
posible, and even from a European point of view highly desir- 
abie, but only on a basis of equality. The Chinese people never 
lave been friendly and never will be friendly with an alien peo- 
fp which either usurps their government or assumes a 
dictatorial attitude towards it. They may be compliant, but the 
ations of master and servant are not co-operation nor are they 
based upon mutual affection, and the Pan-Asianism of Dr. Sun 
and his political colleagues leaves no room for equality in Sino- 
Japanese relations. The scheme is to get rid of the foreigner 
sand give the Japanese his place. 


| hroughout his book Taraknath Das pleads for a Japanese 
lulage over China, on the apparent assumption that China 
would welcome such an arrangement, but when he comes to 
jdstuss India’s place in this prospective alliance it becomes a 
vey different matter. No Japanese hegemony for the Indians! 
dia wants no big brother meddling in her internal or her 
¢xternal affairs. India can mind her own business; when she is a 
‘ee country she will see that Japan minds hers. She is perfectly 
willing to use Japan to help drive out the Occidental, she will 
cheerfully seé China made pupil and vassal of Japan so that 
Japan's strength in the face of Occidental aggression may be 
seater, but when the Japanese reach the borders of the New 
India they must stop. Of this he writes: 


"The Indian leaders who have intimate knowledge of 
world-politics well understand that Japan for her self- 
Preservation had to agree with Great Britain ‘to maintain 
peace in India ’......Japan should think seriously before 
she pledges herseli to maintain peace in India. Japan 
should keep her hands free regarding the aspiration of 315 
millions of people of Asia...... There are some sincere 
tends of India who are constantly warning the Indian 
people not to trust Japan, because they say Japan wishes to 
replace British supremacy in India by her own, and Japanese 
+9 India will be much more tyrannical than the British. 
— is such a party in Japan who cherishes this wild 
whic should not forget, first, that India is not Korea; 
India y, that the India of the twentieth century is not the 
" of the eighteenth century; thirdly, that the Indian 

“ple are anxious for their freedom, but will never wel- 
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come the Japanese or any other yoke in place of the present 
one. 


_ For some reason the writer does not see that the Chinese, 
who are in every way better prepared than the Indians to take 
care of themselves, would also be averse to either political dicta- 
tion or the actual rule of the Japanese. With all his one-sided 
arguing, however, Taraknath Das must be given credit for more 
misguided patriotism than the Chinese who are making a vigorous 
effort to effect a Pan-Asiatic union not only at the expense of the 
western world, but at the cost of China’s independence of action, 
both domestic and foreign. There is no good reason to believe 
that they have present official Japanese support, but their 
schemes fall in with the treasured ambitions of the radical 
Japanese jingoists and with the militarists who were given a free 
hand on theAsiatic continent under the Okuma regime, the element 
which is now charging the Terauchi government with lack of 
penetration ’’ in its China policy, with the support of the 

reactionary’’ elements, meaning the present Tuan Chi-jui 
regime, and the desertion of the cause of the professional revolu- 
tionari€és in South China. With this Japanese faction Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, Mr. Tang Shao-yi, General Li Lieh-chun, General 
T sen Chun-hsuan, the Jately deceased Huang Hsin, and many 
minor lights associated with costly disorder in China, have been 
working to undermine efficient government in the struggling 
Republic, nominally in the service of Oriental idealism, Oriental 
unity, and the freedom of the East from Western influence, but 
only too apparently in their own interests. Out of favour in 
Peking, lacking a following large enough to make Peking 
trouble, lacking the funds and the arms to stir up rebellion which 
would carry them into power on a fresh anarchistic tide, they 
stand ready to conspire with any alien element, boosting any 
ephemera] scheme, which will support them in further chaos 
making. Now that they have gone whole-heartedly into the 
Pan-Asian movement their only European ally is Germany, a 
nation with nothing to lose in the East and much to gain through 
promoting trouble. The prospect of China joining the Entente, 
of European recognition of the Chinese people as one of a group 
of the world’s most powerful and most highly civilized nations, is 
an evil omen for Pan-Asianism and therefore indirectly for Sun 
Yat-sen, Tang Shao-yi, Wen Tsung-yao, and their politically 
derelict colleagues. 

A close bond of sympathy between Great Britain and the 
other Allied Powers and China would eventually bring the rich 
and vigorous nations of the West into direct conflict with the 
aspiring jingoists of Japan and their Chinese friends on Chinese 
soil, and while the result might be highly civilizing to an element 
in the East which stands in great need of chastisement, it would 
be a death blow to Pan-Asian aspirations. Germany happens to 
be the enemy of the nations with which China, but for the 
opposition of the radical group which promotes trouble from the 
sanctity of the foreign settlement in Shanghai, would now be 
closely allied, so Germany is enthusiastically championed by the 
Pan-Asianists throughout China. Since Germany finds it a 
sound war measure to keep trouble brewing in India, Germany 
has the staunch support of the Indian revolutionaries of the 
Taraknath Das level of intelligence, and as Germany is already 
the criterion of true greatness in the eyes of the Japanese 
jingoists, the three elements in the prospective Pan-Asian alliance 
find themselves united in a strong pro-German movement. 


If China follows America into the war, or if she follows 
Great Britain into the Entente, there will be Boxerism in — 
China, Dr. Sun has promised Great Britain and the Chinese 
Government. The Peking Government is well aware that it has 
the support of the provincial leaders, of the northern mil:tary 
leaders and of the rank and file of the Chinese people in its 
anti-German policy. There is no true Chinese source from 
which Boxerism could possibly emanate, so there is nothing 
to conclude but that the promised trouble w?il come from 
the exasperating Treaty Port group of which Dr. Sun is 
one of the leaders. China cannot afford trouble. Three 
successive revolutions, all engineered by the southern radical 
group, and partly financed by their foreign friends, 
have given China a horror of risings, and on the 
very eve of a declaration of war upon Germany, which is 
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supported by Premier, Cabinet, Parliament, and the whole To say that we have a civilization in the spiritya] Se 

schoo] of official advisers, Peking must pause and consider which should or should not be imposed upon the Ras 
because Sun Yat-sen, Tang Shao-yi, Tsen Chun-hsuan and their would be the opening for an endless and fruitless arpament 
petty following have voiced a protest and have frightened The East is quite well satisfied with its own metaphysics 
the Chambers of Commerce in the commercial centers into philosophy of life and its morals. The military and commercial | 
petitioning the government to keep the peace and save them from elements in the West which have been charged with aggression 7 


a fourth Kuomintang revolt. - the Orient are well content to let these phases of Oriental life | 
This is the real menace of the Pan-Asian movement. alone. What they have forced upon the East is a recognitioy 
Because Asia is not one, because inter-racial jealousies and of the value of the mechanical and scientific achievements of the 
prejudices are more bitter in the Far East than in any corner Occident and as these achievements are beyond question essential 
of the world, the danger of an Asiatic combine against the © the power, prestige and progress of every nation, 
West is trifling, but in the East, in each nation where the Pan- 94 therefore essential to its independence, most Easter 
Asia scheme has its advocates among “ patriots ’’ of the Sun Peoples are now thankful for that which the aggressive Occident 
Yat-sen class, it is nothing less than an Oriental Black Hand. has given them and are only too cager to acquire proficiency | 
The well-being of the Chinese nation certainly does not enter 1 all the modern arts and sciences which have made Wester | 
in any wise into the thoughts of the Chinese Pan-Asianists. nations rich and dominant. Whenever their acquisition of 
| “s sail | | what is known as Western civilization equals that of the Wes| 

__ Whatever faults Occidental nations may have committed in jpey wily automatically become independent of Occid mt 
China in the past—and Taraknath Das has not overlooked any , “Y BS keaton Pac: : ices Jccidental : 
> Mok ie ae choca a tutelage and dictation. Nothing could be more pleasing to 4} 

of them in his Pan-Asian gospel—foreign intercourse, foreign rec : | & Pai 
, commerce, even foreign rule in parts of Asia have_raised that ; 
small element of the Asiatic people which can conspire to drive 
|the foreigner out of Asia and has the intelligence to conceive 
|of such schemes as Pan-Asianism, out of the old world darkness 
}in which the Occident found them a few generations ago, and 
‘is still doing more to stimulate them to national feeling and 
national integrity than anything which any of these Oriental 
peoples have ever done for themselves. it is significant that Sei) 
even the Pan-Asian movement has not been bred in native “der a modern order of things. Japan has been pushed on |y 
trained minds, but is being promoted by the ultra-Occidental Europe and America for a half century, taught all she could te 
Chinese, Japanese and Indians who have had their training in ‘@Ught, financed whenever it would help, and loudly applauded 
the West and have found the nucleus of their scheme ready @' €V€ry progressive step. China is receiving the sane 
made for them there in the misconception that “All Asiais ‘¢atment, and every other Oriental people will be dec 
One.’’ Yet the slogan of these people is freedom of the East With as sympathetically by the great commercial peoples whi 
from Occidental influence. They do not mean freedom from 2Ve been accused of aggressive methods in the expansioi| 
civilizing influences, but freedom from political influence. But ©! their trade markets. A rational Pan-Asianism woul 
with all their knowledge of the West and its relation with the 'Ognize these tacts and its aim would be to raise te 
Orient they cannot or will not see that to exert civilizing “Siatic races to such a high modern standard that the Wes 
influences in the past the medium of political influence was WOuld be forced to recognize the autonomy of the East and 
essential, and that whenever the educational, administrative, ¢4! both politically and commercially with Eastern natiow 
and social standards of the Orient come up to the measure of Without condescension. This, however, is not the Pan-Asianisn 
the West, Occidental political domination in the East will auto- Of laraknath Das nor of Sun Yat-sen. Theirs is the attitué: 
matically come to an end. of the barbarian who has been taught to wear a linen collar ani 
Japan is prepared to admit that the appearance of American |0 Wash behind the ears and who is indignant and resentfu! 
gunboats off her shores a little more than half a century ago peer he and all his unwashed kindred are not received int 
was the first effective argument in her conversion to modern their teacher’s drawing room as social and intellectual equal. 
ways of doing things. Great Britain—now charged by the The Pan-Asianism which is now bubbling emanates partly 
Pan-Asianists with malicious designs upon Japan’s natura] from the half-baked student element. Having acquired: 
development in the East,—gave Japan the bulk of her Occidental superficial knowledge of Western methods and ways, they at 
civilization, the money, the men, and the machinery with which convinced that their knowledge is ample for the regeneration 0! 
she effected her development and by alliance the prestige which their native lands and want to be rid of foreign instructors ani 
she could not have won ina century of normal growth. China mentors at once and forever. This is thePan-A sianism ofa certait 
became a rational student of foreign methods and an inquirer element of the student class. That of the politicians in China ani 
into the secrets of Occidental success only when an Allied the jingoists in Japan is of still another coiour. Chinese lik 
army had occupied her capital for a season, when Occidental Sun Yat-sen and Tang Shao-yi preach the new doctrine in th 
merchants from narrow concessions on the rimof the great purely selfish hope that it will give them a new lever with whic! 
country had pushed countless tons of foreign goods into the to pry into Chinese politics and make places for themselves 
interior tor several generations, and when a sprinkling of her For these men Pan-Asianism is nothing more than a sev 
youngsters had gone abroad and discovered that the foreign political play, a new move against the Central Government @ 
nations were not to be mapped as insignificant little islets around Peking and against the peace of China and the Orient generall\ 
an expansive Middle Kingdom. The history of the past five years has demonstrated to tht 
Trade, a knowledge of the world, a realization of the value Chinese people and to these politicians themselves, that the 

of the civilization of the West, have all been forced upon India cannot be trusted to found and maintain a stable government! 1 
by several centuries of British diplomacy, soldiering, and patient China. As officials they have been discredited one and all, ant 
warfare upon the reactionary tendencies of the native popu- as political leaders they have come to be known as the leaders 
lation. Greed, cruelty, and unwarranted aggression have of vast armies of job-hungry incompetents, hair-brained theorists; 
entered into all Occidental dealings with the Asiatic peoples. and professional chaos makers. It has become clear to all part 
It is deplorable that these factors have to be recorded inthe in China that they can thrive only by disorder, and it has now 
histories of the various Eastern nations and that the mission of become apparent to them, since the loss of their following 
trade and education in the East has entailed force at all, but Peking and the desertion of even the radical elements : 
that the benefits to the East greatly overweigh the “growing Parliament to the rational camps, that they cannot even creéle 
pains’’ with which they have been attained, no clear minded disorder without outside assistance. Their natural allies are the 
Oriental will deny. The mechanical achievements and the corresponding elements in Japan. Since China is on the vert 
scientific knowledge which are the bases of modern Occidental of joining the Entente or of allying herself with America, tht! 
power and wealth are what the Orientals particularly want— natural European colleagues are the Germans. Hence Chin 
none more intensely than the Pan-Asianist. _ Pan-Asianists are Pro-German, they are opposed strongly "™ 



























































_ If every people in Asia were an independent nation 
thoroughly modernized, opened to the trade of all nations, with: 
organized government, finances and industries, the wealth ths 
would accrue to the whole world would be incalculable. Wher 
any one Oriental nation shows a tendency to approach this goa! 
she receives all the encouragement and support which Americ: 
and Europe can give and no one begrudges her her independenc: 


| Teason of racial and religious enmity. 
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(hina’s participation in the war on the Entente’s side, and in 
this they find themselves in league with the Indian revolutionaries 
‘nd the Japanese militarists. These affinities, however, grow out 
{nothing but expediency. Dr. Sun and his clique must make 
ouble in China to keep their heads above the political tide. To 
make trouble they must have Japanese support and they would 
welcome Indian, German, Turkish or any other support. They 
we willing to convert China into a Japanese colony, or an Indian 
vince, or a German protectorate or anything else, if it will 
give them sufficient prestige to dictate to Peking from the 
anctuary of the Shanghai foreign settlement, where they have 
ie right of free conspiracy under the protection of a community 
‘it js 90 per cent Ally. Granted this privilege it is safe to say 
at they would have no further interest in Indian revolutions or 
he growth of Turkish culture, or the welfare of Japan. They 
have said so frequently in their confidential way that the Japan- 
xe must have heard it: “We must use the Japanese to further 
our political ends, after which we must devise means to get rid 
of the Japanese. ”” 

Allof which helps to show what a firm and wholesome in- 
sitution a Pan-Asian alliance would be. 

The interest of the Japanese Pan-Asianists inthe movement 
scertainly the aggrandizement of Japan. A few Japanese 
extremists, With inflated notions of their country’s place in world 


 gilitics, have been drawing pictures of “Japan xber Alles” for 
thebenefit of the proletariat these past few years which have 


yon them a following of a good many thousand jingoists and 
fhe support of many big journals in the Japanese empire. They 
want all Asia and all of the Pacific to come under Japanese 


hegemony. They echo with marvelous accuracy ail the absurd 


aims to sovereignty over the East, Near and Far, which 


| German militarists and professors preached to the Teutons for 
| years before the present war. 
| superior culture, racial affinity to allthe peoples upon whom they 


Their rights to rule are the same: 


lave designs, the military power to regenerate and protect, and 


the like. They are the supermen of the East, the divinely 
appointed guardians of all their kindred, near and far, upon the 
great Continent of Asia. 
tel their neighbors, and would altruistically pass it along. They 


They have attained perfection, they 


tlthe Mongols that they the Japanese,must reshape their destinies 


because the Japanese too are Mongols; they tell the Malays 
that they must come under Japanese instruction because the 
| Japanese also are Malays; and lately they have been announcing 
| that they must champion and make over the Turks because the 
| japanese too are Turks. 
_Tothe Japanese it does not appear as analliance of Asiatic free 
| Peoples but as a pyramid of the Asiatic races with Japan on top. 
jut what the Japanese Government thinks of all this rubbish 


This is the Pan-Asianism of Japan. 


ially no one knows but there is plenty of evidence in the 


fess that a lot of private individuals take it seriously enough. 
The following extracts from an article in Marquis Okuma’s 
Shin Nippon by Dr. Nagase Hosuke of the General Army Staff 
are enlightening. 


He writes of Japan’s mission in Turkey: 
‘In protesting against any attempt on the part of the European 
Powers to drive the Turks out of Europe simply because they 


belong to an Asiatic race, | deem it a most proper and effective plan for 
the Japanese to take an active part in all undertakings calculated to 


develop Turkey, and | suggest that a demand to reserve such rights for 


er should be put forth by Japan. Almost all efforts hitherto made by the 


‘uropeans to lead ‘Turkey to civilization have ended in failure, chiefly by 
In the case of the Japanese, they 
belong tothe same Asiatic race, and they have no hostile feelings against 
the Turks from the religious pointof view. In these circumstances I[ think 
the Japanese will meet with less difficulty than Europeans in guiding the 
Turks on the path of civilization and moreover I can declare with 
confidence that the Turks will welcome Japan’s assistance from the 
bottom of their hearts. If the European Powers will entertain this 
Proposal, they will soon see a civilized country springing up in the Near 
East, to their own great advantage. 

‘In whatever way the European war may be terminated, the question 
of the disposal of the Ottoman Empire will certainly come up for 
“iscussion at the Peace Conference. On that occasion, I think Japan 
"Ugh: to submit to the Conference the above-mentioned demands. It is 
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on record that at the Berlin Conference Lord Beaconsfield demanded the 
emancipation of the Jews in the Balkan States because of his being a Jew, 
and that he succeeded in carrying his point. [This is an interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the Berlin Conference.] At the Peace 
Conference to be convened at the end of the present war, Japan will be the 
sole representative of the Asiatic race, and in my opinion it is a duty 
devolving upon this country to speak on behalf of the Turks on that 
occasion. if not to claim the emancipation of the whole Asiatic race. 

“I! should also like to have Japan demand autonomy for the 
Indians, but as this would not only be equivalent to interfering with 
the domestic administration of Britain, Japan’s Ally, but be a question 
independent of the present hostilities, Japan would have to leave this 
point alone.” 


At the end of an article translated by the Japan Advertiser 
of April 1, the Chuwo voices the Pan-Asia yearning for the 
expulsion of the white man from Asia in the following terms: 

“Does not the root of world evil, frankly speaking, lie in the ambition 
of Europe and Americain Asia? If Europe would give up her ambition 
in Asia, where will the root of world evil remain? Speaking more 
concretely, if England would give up India, if Holland would give up the 
so-called Dutch possessions, if England, Russia, and Germany would give 
up their hunger for plunder in Persia, the peace of the world could be 
established at once. Is not warlike preparation in Europe a preparation 
against Asia? Is it not a condition of plunder of Asia? If the American 
peace propagandists recognize the Asia hunger of Europe as it is and 
discuss the peace of the world from the standpoint of a peace league based 
upon Europe and America alone, then they do not understand that Asia is 
awzke to oppose the unlawfulness of European plunder of Asia. They do 
not realize that Asia has a power based upon the awakening of Asia for 
self-defence against Europe. In other words, the peace of the world can be 
effectively guaranteed only by the independence of Asia.” 


An equally earnest appeal for the liberation of poor down- 
trodden Asia from the white yoke and the substitution of a 
benevolent Japanese hegemony is contained in the following 
editorial from the Yorodzu, of December 4, 1916, entitled “Asia 
After the War:”’ 

“When as yet no end of the European war is noticeable, some of the 
European powers are already paying attention to the future of Asia. 
They are studying what attitude the Asiatic people will show toward the 
European powers. Since the Dutch and the Portuguese began their activity 
jn the Orient three hundred years ago, the Europeans have considered 
Asia as a place to get wealth and to be trampled upon at will. They have 
not hesitated to use force without compunction if it was for their own 
convenience. Thus, the islands of the South Seas were occupied by them 
India became a British possession. China, since the Opium War, has been 
suffering from the oppressions of the white man. Had Japan not given 
a blow to the white man at the time of the Russo-Japanese war, the whole 
of Asia might have fallen under the conquest of the white. Indeed, the 
Russo-Japanese war changed the ideas of the white man toward Asia. It 
has awakened the Asiatic nations to follow the lead of Japan. There are 
some white men who fear that this determination of the Asiatics is 
becoming firmer and firmer. They are trying to see that the folly of the 
Russo-Japanese war will not be repeated, but they are afraid of the 
awakening of China and India rather than of the attitude of Japan. A 
French missionary who has preached in China for thirty years past said 
the awakening of the Chinese is a wonderful thing. Before long the 
white men in the interior of China will be driven away. A Belgian 
railway expert said the railways in China are gradually being built by the 
Chinese engineers themselves and are managed by the Chinese. Mining 
and manufacturing industries are being developed by the Chinese. The 
activity and the energy of the Chinese are everywhere manifest,etc. The 
white man, especially the British and the Americans, want to believe that 
there is no fundamental difference between the Chinese and the Japanese 
in character, that where the Japanese succeeded the Chinese also will 
be able to succeed. Besides, because China has an enormous population 
much greater than that of Japan, China, they believe, will be able to attain 
a greater success. Again, the Englishmen do not neglect to watch over 
India. The British government is annually extracting 300,000,000 yen 
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The Indians are dissatisfied with this situation. The 
Englishmen know that. Mr. Lajpat Rai, who visited Japan recently, said 
the Indians demand self-government. This is a voice of the Indians 
from their heart. The cruel British can no longer refuse to recognize the 
fact that the Indians have awakened. Will Asia be still under the suprem- 
acy of the white men, or will she be developed by the Asiatics for their 
own benefit after the war? This is a question which should be studied 
more closely by us Asiatics than by the Europeans and the Americans. 
We are now giving as much assistance as we can to the Entente powers 
in war, in order to crush the militarism of the central European powers. 
But if after the war the questions of Asia should affect the position of 
Japan we must prepare ourselves to make a proper defence of our claims. 
Is there no such fear for us? Some of us think that the European powers, 
exhausted as they are, may not be able to do anything in Asia. Will that 
prove to betrue? There will be great changes in the relationship between 
Asia and Europe. But will these changes be brought about by the 
awakening of the Asiatics or by the pressure brought to bear upon Asia 
by the Europeans after the war? Shall we Japanese watch these 
developments idly, or shall we take positive steps to bring about an 
advantageous situation for us?” 

Japanese Publicist Urges the Establishment of the 
‘Independence of Asiatic Civilizition to 
Overwhelm Western Civilization.’’ 

The very latest contribution to the subject is the following: 

Under the title of “what is meant by the Great Asia Policy,” 
in the Chuwo Koron-(Central Review), Mr. Unosuke Wakamiya, 
the chief editor of the Japanese paper Chuwo Shimbum, takes 
Western civilization by the ears, declares that the Occident 
is going bankrupt because “the spirit of western civilization 
is plunder.’’ likens England to a dog and Germany to a monkey, 
and declares that the Great Asia policy must be pressed forward 
with the object of overwhelming Western civilization and 
preserving Asia for the Asiatics. 

Mr. Wakamiya explains himself as follows, according to 
the translator of the Japan Advertiser: 

‘“‘The great Asia policy” is a means of self-defence. It is a 
declaration with the object of sweeping away from Asia all the 
anti-Asiatic influences which are robbing or are trying to rob the 
Asiatics of their heritage in Asia, 

More concretely speaking, it is a new ideal to reject European 
and American influences which recognize Asia, but do not recognize 
the Asiatics, and to build up Asia for the Asiatics. 

SPEAKING IN TERMS OF COMMON PARLANCE, IT IS THE 
DESIRE OF THE NEW ASIATICS TO ESTABLISH INDEPENDENCE 
OF ASIATIC CIVILIZATION IN ORDER TO GQVERWHELM 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION WHICH IS ALREADY SHOWING 
SIGNS OF BANKRUPTCY. 

It is their sign of awakening and power. Speaking in economic 
terms, it is a demand for anew unprecedented system, with Asia 
as the centre of world industry, and based upon the principle of 
avoiding the restraint of foreign forces by self balancing Asia’s 
demand and supply. 

The spirit of western civilization is plunder. It is the method of 
western civilization to apply the law of plunder in nature to human 
society. Western civilization, as it aims at plundering other nations 
on the principle of national selfishness, makes it its point to plunder 
the laboring classes by means of the principle of concentration of capital. 
This is where the sign of bankruptcy of western civilization lies. 
National selfishness is a cause of international bankruptcy of the nations 
in the west. Their policy of concentration of capital is the cause of 
their internal bankruptcy. Those who, carried away by western learning, 
think that western civilization is an ideal civilization of humanity 
should look at the example of international bankruptcy of Germany, or 
at the present state of internal lack of unity in Great Britain. Wenow 
see an example before us of ‘‘the front wheels of a wagon overturning.” 
Our great Asia policy should be one which will maintain its own 
peculiar ground against western civilization which has so many 
weaknesses, or one which can overwhelm western civilization. 


from poor India. 
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Mr. Wakamiya admits that this Great Asia Policy is a Vague one, jf 
one may call it a policy. But vagueness and inconsistency are the 
characteristics of all other policies, not excepting the Monro¢ 
Doctrine, Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism, etc. At present, Only a faint 
outline of the Great Asia Policy can be detected, and only its antagonist, 
nature can be noted. Indeed, externally speaking, the Great Asia Policy 
is to be reconstructed of the Oriental Policy against the Occidenta] Policy, 
he observes. 

“An indirect cause of calling for establishment of a Great Asi, 
Policy is that western civilization cannot be greatly depended upon, 
In other words, that policy should expose the existing state of westery 
civilization, which is partly based upon greed and plunder. We Asjatics 
at one time entertained childish curiosity about western civilization, 
Soon, we have grown up. We have now passed the childish stage. We 
have now come to have the opportunity of knowing the truth abou 
western civilization from the point of view of critics. 


Western Civilization is Barren 


“Western civilization is falling by the weight of its own paraphernalia 
Look at its splendid paraphernalia! The art of printing of the Weg 
has been developed with extraordinary rapidity. But where is the great 
literature of the west? At least where is a great literature at all com- 
mensurate with the extraordinary development of the printing art? 
Machinery and mechanical science in the West have been developed so 
remarkably as to be able to change the shape of the Earth. But where js any 
development noticeable in architecture? Western theatres and theatrical 
settings have attained remarkable results which astonish the eyesight, 
But where is there any development in dramatic work which can lead 
men into a state of infatuation? The past standard of excellency in art 
and sculpture is still retained. But, except the degrading tendency called 


mo dernism, where is there to be found a genius of art? The extraor- | 
dinary popularity of short stories is altogether submerging epic and lyric | 


poetry, and the unproductiveness of philosophy is a tendency which | 
In other words, western | 
society has completely changed its outward appearance by the extraor- | 
Yet there was no corresponding | 
society without 


prevails throughout the world of thought. 


dinary progress of applied sciences. 
development in human thought to conduct changed 
friction. There is a lack of harmony between ideas and _ practice. 
Indeed, there is an unbearable lack of 


tion?” 
Mr. Wakamiya reviews the history of changes of western society and 
asks what more modifications will be effected in the Twentieth Century. 


Westerners Selfish and Self-Centered 


‘Western nations are now sacrificing all these wonderful! inventions 
and systems and many other precious things for the sake of a great 
foolish war which will spell European Suicide.” 


Then the author goes on to denounce western civilization as throwing | 
The Great Asia Policy should. 


western society into a state of confusion. 
not be an imitation of western civilization, he says: 


“The direct reason for establishing the Great Asia Policy is, needles 
to say, the unlawful pressure of western power upon Asia. There are. 
some minor differences between England and Germany, in that the 


former is like a dog and the latter like a monkey, between hussia ant 
France, which are not so muchalike as they seem to be. But they art 


a unit in so far as they bring pressure upon Asia. There is humanity | 


even. among robbers, who have their own language of morality which 
sounds plausible. But the justice of the west is injustice for Asi 
and the humanity of the west brutality for Asia. Where is ther 
ground in possession of a western nation with the sign of admission 
for Asiatics? It is a great mistake to think that America is the only 
country where the sign ‘Japanese shall not enter,’ is displayed. Can any 
Japanese travel in India with safety without the questioning cyés® 
British authorities being focussed on him? In short, westerners exclude 
Asiatics wherever possible. They take every opportunity to establi 
their power, whether in the West or in the East, by robbing the As:ati™ 


harmony between the two. | 
Does it not mean an internal eause of bankruptcy of western civiliza- | 





ish | 


| 
| 


of their future. Westerners are selfish and self-centered. The fat 


of Asia is now hanging in the balance. Either the Asiatics must subm 
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the selfish willof the Westerners, or strike out for themselves by 


»tablishing a Great Asia Policy to restrain Westerners,” 
Mr, Wakamiya further says that it will make no difference whether 


lgpan changes her alliance from England to Germany, for the two 
Fyropean nations are the same in so far as their Occidentalism and their 


ogy of international robbery are concerned. Japan is in a state 


of isolation. Her salvation lies in establishing this Great Policy 


for Asia as well as for herself, he thinks. 


Dr. Sawyanagi Urges “* Peacefu!” Pan-Asianism 


Dr. Sawyanagi, formerly Vice-Minister of Education in 


} Jpan, in the course of an articte in the Shin Nippon, Marquis 


| Qyama’s m. pri 
| “ulised (or peaceful) pan-Asianism 


magazine, develops the principle of what he calls 
* (Bunka-teki han- 
Ajiyashugi), 1 opposition, it is presumed, to ‘aggressive 
san-Asianism.”” We quote from the Japan Chronicle’s trans- 


meee 
| aun . 


“T deem it most imperative for the Japanese people to stand by what 


nay be termed the Asiatic principle based on peaceful ideas, or civilised 


essential. 
| What Japan demands of China is Japan’s exploitation of the 
inxhaustible natural resources of that country. Japan does not wish 
 forany territorial partition of China. 
enighatically. 
' Fence, Russia and Germany would claim from China the same concession, 
-anithus Japan’s sphere of activity in China would be narrowed, 
F tiecontrary, Japan’s activity in China were limited to economic, religious, 


gi-Asianism. Pan-Asianism may embrace India, Persia, Siam and 


/ \nnam, as well as China, but as this would extend its scope too far, other 
untries except China may well be excluded from it. 
yey close relation with this country from historical, geographical, racial 
| ajother standpoints for many years, so Japan’s co-operation with her is 


China has had a 


Such co-operation must be based upon mutual interests. 


That idea must be denounced most 


[f Japan gained a portion of China’s territory, Britain, 


If, on 


; al other peaceful undertakings, the whole of China would be thrown 


| diferent direction. 


| open to Japan's activity. 


What China demands of Japan lies in a 
China is not yet equipped with all the organisations 


requisite for an independent State, so efforts must be made to provide her 
p wth all the necessary €quipment in this direction. 
| otganisation must be made more orderly by disbanding the troops, but as 
| shelacks police competent to preserve peace and order, the unification of 
F tepolice system is required. 
| stem, the unification of the tax laws is called for. 
lite matters is beyond the power of China, who must necessarily go to 


China’s social 


Again, in order to improve the currency 
Radical reform in 


iuers for assistance, and as the calling in of the assistance of many 


countries will only complicate the situation, the wise course for her 
lpursue is to rely exclusively on one particular country, whose 
} Merests are closely bound up with hers. 


‘trom this point of view, it will be seen that Japan is the country 


towhich China ought to turn for help. Japan must not grudge her any 


 Sistance in this respect, and she must be ready even to render that 


‘ountry financial help of the largest dimensions. Of course Japan cannot 


mtertere with the vested rights of the Powers in China, but she can ask 
| “tina for some rights and interests in return for her financial aid. The 


| th 


other Powers may apply to China for similar rights and interests, but 
‘IT application need not be accepted, as Japan is entitled to those 


| Mets and interests in compensation for the special help she gives 
‘China. China may be subjected to various forms of menace by the 


rowers on this score, and as China is not powerful enough to cope with 
this, Japan may be calied upon to deal with such Powers on behalf 
of that country. Thus China may be spared the trouble of acquiescing 
iD tndless demands preferred by the Powers. 
_ “In acting such a role, Japan must, of course, be prepared to bring 
down Upon herself the jealousy of the European and American countries. 
This wit be the inevitable result of the adoption by Japan of the 
Principle of civilised pan-Asianism, and by forming a firm resolution to 
pple with such a difficult situation the Japanese people may be inspired 
mn much courage and be stripped of unsound ideas. 
ot order to administer Eastern affairs in conjunction with China, 
eer secure the development of her science and civilization to such 
vs 48 to win the confidence of the Chinese people. Japan, however, 
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is still lingering in the stage of imitation in these matters, and accordingly 
in no direction is she worthy of China’s wholesale respect. It is, 
therefore, most important that Japan’s civilization should be developed to 
such a state as can compare favourably with that of European and 
American countries.” 


The Pan-Asianism of these writers very evidently spells the 
exclusion of the European from the Far East as the first essential 
Campaign move. It implies that the colonies of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Holland, America, Portugal, etc., would have to 
be taken from them and placed under the paternal direction, the 
protection, or the actual rule of Japan. To achieve this Japan 
would either have to defeat all these nations in open conflict 
first and then win over or subdue the natives of the various 
colonies, or they would have to win over the natives in the first 
place and then with their help turn out the foreigners. The Pan- 
Asianists have settled upon the latter scheme. To an Occidental 
living in the Occident the first possible plan, the open war upon 
half of Europe, is absurd on the face of it, while to the resident 
in the Orient the second scheme—that of undermining the loyaity 
of all the natives under European control in Asia—is equaily 
ridiculous. There is every reason to believe that the present 
government in Japan regards the whole thing as an inflated lot 
of nonsense, for the Terauchi Ministry is evidently pledged to 
the moral support of the de facto government in China and has 
no intention of permitting Japan to give further support to Dr. 
Sun and his faction in China. That the much advertsed dis- 
content in India is nothing more than an expression of German 
hopes and the misguided aspirations of the before mentioned 
half-baked student class seems also certain, and as to China ever 
entering blandly into any anti-fureign scheme which would spell 
her subjection to Japan, there is no need for comment. 


The thoughtful Oriental of whatever race who looks forward 
to the development of his native land into an organized nation 
with independent industries, finances, and governmental institu- 
tions of its own, does not regard the presence of the Occidental 
in the East as evidence of tyranny and does not fear trom the 
democratic governments wh.ch now rule or influence areas of 
Asia abuses or aggressions, but hopes to learn enough from them 
of the secrets of American and European success to make a 
modern people of his kindred, a people who can meet the 
Westerners face to face on the ground of their own civilization 
and claim the recognition due an equal. They know that the 
rubbish which the Pan-Asianists preach about European en- 
slavement of the Asiatics is rubbish, and that whenever the nations 
of the East have been able to demonstrate, as Japan did to Great 
Britain, that they can trade, maintain international relations, 
keep peace within their own boundaries, and put their quota of 
commerce upon the world market, they will be duly recognized. 


The menace of the Pan-Asia movement is not a menace to 
the West for the Asiatics who count for anything in the various 
nations of the East do not believe in it. The menace is to the 
East itseif-and particularly to China. It has been taken up by 
an element which has discovered that trouble is profitable, by a 
clique of “ walking-delegates’’ who see in it an excuse and a 
chance for raising further storms in China to their own profit. 
In China it deserves watching and discour: gement. At this par- 
ticular juncture when China is on the eve of entering into the 
war it is to the interest of the Allies and of America to see when, 
where, and how, Dr. Sun and his colleagues are going to stir up 
the Neo-Boxerism which they have promised Great Britain and 
the Chinese Government. It will also be to the interest of the 
Powers to see who finances their Boxerism and who arms them. 
All good Germans are of course ardent Pan-Asianists now, and 
if there is a fourth revolution in China as an outgrowth of a 
declaration of war upon Germany, one can reasonabiy expect to 
find Teuton earmarks upon it. China has had her fill of revolu- 
tions and the Central Government would do almost anything to 
avoid another, so a fourth rising would fall heavily upon China, 
poor as she is and threatened with famine in many districts this 
year, and by falling heavily upon China at a juncture when China 
might be useful to her Occidental allies, it will come with some 
slight weight upon the West as well. It is for these reasons that 
the Pan-Asianists need watching. 
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SOME QUESTIONABLE RAILWAY DEALs 


Attacks on the Minister of Communications 


The absence of any properly organized department to control 
purchases for the various railways in China has led to many 
abuses in the past and has now opened the way for charges of 
corruption to be levelled against the Minister of Communica- 
tions, Mr. Hsu Shih-ying. Both attacks have been launched 
by newspapers. Curiously enough the charges are made by the 
only two Chinese newspapers published in English in the Capital, 
one charge of fraudulence and bad management in connexion with 
the hiring of cars being made by the Peking Gazette, and the 
other of corruption in connexion with the purchase of ten 
locomotives for the Tientsin-Pukow railway by the Peking Daly 
News. Both are strikingly vigorous in their treatment of the 
charges they father, and that they are able so boldly and so 
constantly to attack a Minister of the Cabinet without being 
suppressed indicates in no uncertain voice that the press is now 
securing for itself a position which newspapers have not hitherto 
enjoyed in China. And this should make for the ultimate good 
of the country, even if what they have to say may be somewhat 
painful and embarrassing for the Minister of Communications 
whose alleged actions serve for the moment “to point a moral 
or adorn a tale.”’ 


A Deal in Freight Cars 


Under the heading “How to Rob,’ the Peking Gazette 
emphasised that “either Mr. Hsu Shih-ying, the Minister of 
Communications, or one of his hirelings ’’ had agreed to hire 
from certain Japanese a number of railway cars at $4.00 (four 
dollars) per day, and set out to show that the rent to be paid 
for each car for fifteen years would be $21,900, (whereas the 
pre-war estimated cost for the car was some $2,600), and to this 
had to be added some $5,000 to cover repairs, interest, etc., during 
the time of rental of each car. Thus, points out the Gazette, 
the Minister makes a bargain with the Japanese to hire cars 
which will cost $23,000 in excess of the actual price of each car, 
and at the end of the fifteen years the car has to be returned to the 
Japanese. The paper asserts “that the time has come when 
an end must be put to a state of things which is a national 
disgrace,’’ and urges Parliament to interpellate the Government 
with regard to the contract. 

This attack drew a reply from the Ministry of Communi- 
cations. It averred that an agreement had been made for the 
hire of two hundred goods vans “from a certain American 
company ’’ with the approval of the Government. The Minister 
personally had nothing to do with the transaction, the reply 
stated, and it went on to make an explanation as follows, which 
will be of interest to all connected with the car trade, and to 
others generally—even those who merely take an academic 
interest in the methods of doing business in China: 


You (Editor Peking Gazette) then stated that the majority of the cars 
are rough goods vans, the price of which is about 3 or 4,000 dollars per 
car. Now the vans concerned are 150 covered goods vans and 50 open 
vans. The pre-war price of such vans was $6,000 for the covered van and 
$4,000 for the open van. Owing to the rise of the price of steel the 
minimum price for the covered van would be $8,000 and open van, $5,000. 
The cost of transportation has increased several times. Roughly it will 
take $3,000 to bring out a covered van, and $2,500 an open van, to China. 
Putting the net cost and cost of transportation together each covered 
van will cost $12,000 and the open van, $7,500. This is the market price 
and not a secret. 

(3) You further said that for the 15 years the rent per car would 
amount to $26,000, which is 7 or 8 times the cost of buying the car. 
Now. the rent for the covered van is $4 per day, that is, $1,460 per year, 
and $21,900 for the 15 years, The rent for the open van is $3.70 per day, 
that is $1,350 per year, and for the-15 years, $20,257.50. Compared with 


the cost of purchase the rental only exceeds by $10,900 for the covered van, 
and $12.757.50 for the open van. For the former the increase is less than 
the cost and in the latter case only little more than the cost—this, be j 
noted, does not take into consideration the interest‘on the capital, ‘Tp. 
following tables will show the facts :— 





Rent Annual Rent 
Cars. Number _ per day rent. 15 years. 
Covered van 150 $4.00 $1460.00 $3,285,000.00 
Open van eas iiae 50 3.70 I 350.50 1,012,875.00 
—— ss ae eee : 
Total 200 7.70 2,810.50 $4,207 875.00 


The above figures show the cost of renting the cars. Now let us see 
what it will cost to purchase the same. 











| Price Transporta- Total 

Cars. Number for each tion. cost. 
Covered vans ... 150 $8009 $3000 $1 650,000.00 
Open vans vee w+ 50 5000 2500 37 5,000.00 
Totals 200 $13,000 $5,500 2,025,000,00 


On account of the general financial stringency it is difficult to borroy 
money. Even if it is possible to do so, and take the latest loan of the 
Ministry of Finance as an example, a loan of $2,328,750 will be necessary 
to make the purchase, assuming the loan to be floated at 85. Now the 
interest for such a loan at 6 percent would amount to $139,725 per annum, 
and for the 15 years, $2,095,875.00—a total cost of $4,424,625 00. Now 
compare the following-table:— | 

Total rental 
Total cost to purchase 5 
Difference in favour of rental method... 


$4,297,875.00 

$4:424,625.00 

$126,750.00 
It is thus seen that it is cheaper to rent than to buy the vans. It is} 
true that atthe end of 15 years the old vans may be sold as scrap but the’ 
money thus made will certainly not exceed the balance named above. | 
From the above it will be seen that the proposal of renting the cat 
is not a folly. But allow me to give some figures respecting the profis| 
the cars will make. A 3-ton covered van, after deducting the capital of the 
railway and other expenses for its upkeep, will make an average prolit 
of $20 per day, making a net profit of $16 after paying the $4 rent. This 
carrying ordinary third-class goods. As to the open vans, each wil! make 
a profit of $15 per day for carrying coal. There will be a net profit aiter 
paying the rental of $3.70, or $11.30. Each covered van will therefor 
make a profit of $5840.00 and the open van, $4124.50, per year; thats 
150 vans will produce a total profit of $13,140,000 and the open vans 
$3,093,375 for 15 years respectively. Thus for a total rental of mot 
than four million dollars a profit of more than 16 million dollars will & 
made, This is certainly quite in order. | 
Now compare this with the hire of cars by the Hunan and Hupel 
railways from the Kin Han line. In this case the rent for a 20-t0 
open car is $6 per day, and that of a 15-ton car, $5, yet the cars are oli 
The cars to be had by the Tientsin-Pukow line will be new andof 3 
ton size. Calculated on the capacity basis the rentals of the Hunan anu 
Hupeh railway cars are two or three times that of the T fentsin-Pukow 
railway. Again, in foreign lands there are more than ten cars for evel! 
Chinese li of line, but the total number of cars for the Tientsin-Pukot 
railway, which is more than 2,000 li long, is only a little more than 1,0® 
Compared with other railways it has less than one-twentieth the number 0 
cars as foreign railways. Furthermore goods are piling up like mountait 
on the Tientsin-Pukow line. As this line is a commercial undertaking 
it is impossible for us to remain idle while something can be dont 
Looking at the matter from whatever point of view, the Ministry ha 
taken the only course which is right and unavoidable. As to “« black 
scenes behind the curtain,’ I can assure you that there |S nonts 
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.solutely none. Hope your honourable paper will give the report 
rrection and oblige. Attached is a copy of the agreement, 


(signed) MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Agreement 


Agreement concluded between the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, 
 yhich is under the direct control of the Ministry of Communica- 
‘ons and hereinafter called A, on the one part,and Han Sheng 
Company, hereinafter called B,on the other part, for the rent 
{railway cars on the following conditions: The agreement 
-jsduly authorised by the Ministry of Communications. 

Art. 1. Number of cars. A shall hire from B in all 200 cars, of 
ohch go Shall be 30-ton wooden covered vans, and 50 30-ton high 
closure wooden open vans. 

2 Pattern of cars, The patterns of the cars shall be supplied in 
iawing by |) and attached hereunto with the agreements. As to coup- 
fags, height of car and width of track, they shall conform with details 
| supplied hy ‘\. 

3, Date of delivery. First delivery of cars willbe made twelve 
qonths after the signing of this agreement, and the total number of 
#rs shall be delivered within 19 months. 

1, Point of delivery. The cars shall be shipped in instalments to 
he ralway Wharf of the Tientsin-Pukow railway at Chen Tang Chuang, 
Tetsin, A to take delivery of the same from the ship. 

3, Method of delivery. Notice will be given by B to A five days 
tore the arrival of the ship, and delivery will begin on the day of 
| anvalof the ship. A shall not delay taking delivery of the same. If A 
| sould fail to do so upon the arrival of the ship he shall be responsible 
forthe expenses incurred for the delay by the ship. 

. Calculation of Rental. Rental shall be calculated per car from 

the date on which all parts of the car have been taken delivery of by A 
fom B off the ship after arrival at Chen Tang Chuang. No rental 
willbe paid for any car, any part of which is found to be missing upon 
| clvery until the missing part has been replaced. 
| 2 Rental. The rental for the covered wooden cars will be $4 
Chinese currency per car per day; and $3.70 Chinese currency per day 
| foreach open wooden van. 
s. Term. The term of hire shall be 15 years for the above said 
cs Neither party shall cancel the agreement within the term stated. 
Ashall pay in one sum the rental due for the rest of the unserved term 
tit is desired to cancel the agreement before the Stipulated date or 
Spry of the agreement. When it should be found that any ot the 
“sare damaged or unfitted for carrying gocds within the term of 15 
j@ts, provided that the cars are damaged as the result of legitimate 
and not of other cause and when the cars are beyond repair, notice 
0 this effect may be given by A at any time to B, for the return of the 
| Gmaged car to B, in which case the rental for the car shall be 
‘oped. If B should fail quickly to take back the damaged car after 
ceiving notice from A, the latter shall stop payment of rental from 
inte day the notice is given for the car or cars concerned. 

: Assembling of cars. Cars shall be taken into pieces after 
manufacture abroad for shipping purposes. A shall be responsible for 
the reassembling of the parts after their arriva! at Tientsin. A shall 
oe esponsible for replacement if the number of cars be found short upon 
attival, 

10. Repairs, Repairs, change of parts and painting for the axles 
‘nd wheels of the cars shall be done by A within the term of rental as 
Provided in Art. &. 

IT, 


ad Whenever rental is due in accordance with the stipulations of 
Attic] 


: % 6, calculated on the per car basis, the same shall be paid promptly 
ii end of every month upon the presentation of a receipt by B, at 
iN€ office of the Tientsin-Pukow railway at Tientsin. 
ie ‘ Right of Ownership. The right of ownership shall remain in 
‘hands of B but during the term of rent as stated in Article 8 the 
ans shall be used for all purposes day or night for carrying goods, 
Tulitary supplies or troops without interference from B. 

‘3: Upkeep, A shall have the unrestricted use of cars within 
the term of rent, and shall give special attention to their upkeep but 
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within the term of rent as stated in Article 8, B shall not meddle with 
the same. Upon the expiry of the term A shall return to B 200 old 
cars. A shall be responsible for the replacement of any car, which may 
be found to be missing for whatever cause. 

14. Expiry of Term. If it be found that the old cars are still 
serviceable on the expiry of the term of rent as stated in Article 8, an 
agreement may be mutually made on the terms of this agreement for 
the continuance of the hire of the cars or the old cars may be 
purchased by A at a suitable price, in which case negotiations shall be 
held between A and B. 

15. Operation of Agreement. As the terms of this agreement have 
been approved by the Ministry of Communications, this agreement shall 
come into force on the day it is signed by the two parties concerned. 

16. This agreement is made out in duplicate, all in Chinese, to be 
held one by each party. A copy eachof ali the documents and letters 
passed between the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and the Ministry of 
Communications in connexion with this agreement, is hereby attached to 
the agreements as a token of good-faith. 

(Signed) On behalf of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway under the 
direct control of the Ministry of Communications :— 
Wang Chia-chten, Director. Sheng Wen-yi, Co-Director 
On Behalf of the Han Sheng Company. 
Pao Tsung-hon 

Witness: Chin-pan Hsiung-shiu (Japanese) Dated 6th day of the 

12th month of the 5th year of the Republic of Chung Hua. 


The Supplement 


in connexion with the agreement for the hire of 200 railway cars 
concluded between the Tientsin-Pukow Railway hereinafter called A, 
and the Han Sheng Company, hereinafter called B, which was signed on 
the 6thof the 12th month of the 5th year of the Republicof Chung 
Hua, the following additional three articles, required by the Ministry of 
Communications, are hereby added with the mutual consent of the two 
contracting parties concerned, the said additional articles shall have the 
same force and effect as the terms of the original agreement. 

Art. 1. Overhaul. With the exception of damages as the resuit 
of accidents, mutiny of soldiers or fire, in which case A shall be responsi- 
ble, B shall be responsible for the overhaul (big repair) of the cars within 
five years from the date the original agreement was signed. Notice shall 
be given by A to B, and men shall be appointed by the two parties con- 
cerned to inspect the cars and decide whether they really need repair. With 
the exception of overhaul (big repair) within five years as hereinstated, al] 
other minor repairs to be done within the 15 years of the term of the 
agreement shall be done in accordance with the provisions of Art. 10 of 
the original agreement. The time for overhaul] shall be seven days, 
after which rent shall be collected for the car :f A should fail to complete 
the overhaul within the said seven days. 

Art, 2. Date to begin rent. After the arrival of the cars at Chen 
Tang Chuang and the delivery of all the parts of the cars to A, a day 
will be allowed for assembling each car, and rent will only be paid for 
the cars thus considered to have been assembled, that is, for every day 
passed after the delivery of the parts of the cars one more car is to be 
considered as having been assembled, whether actually no car or many 
cars have been put together, and rent paid for the same, Exception 
shall be made for cars whose parts are found to be missing upon delivery. 
Rental to be paid whether the cars are actually in use or not. 

(Signed as before) 

ln the presence of Sung Ping Heng Hsiung, Japanese Consul General 

at Tientsin. 

In dealing with this reply the Gazette points out that the 
Minister ‘‘is anxious to dissociate himself from the negotiations, 
and—in the authentic mandarin fashion—he attempts to thrust 
the responsibility for the transaction on a subordinate,’’ but the 
paper challenges the Minister to deny that he and a certain 
official in the Board negotiated the agreement, and then proceeds 
with the following sweeping statements: 

It is futile to disguise the fact that Mr. Hsu Shih-ying’s administration 
of the Ministry of Communications is become a national scandal. Chinese 
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and foreigners alike speak of his tenure of office in terms of reprobation 
applied only to public men who are guilty of gross misconduct in the 
administration of the revenues of ihe state. It is the daily talk of his 
Yamen that every lucrative post in the gift of the Minister of 
Communications can be bought and that no such post is ever given unless 
handsomely paid for, and case after case in the Railway and other services 
under the control of the Ministry is mentioned as having been the subject 
of shameless traffic. The Directors and many of the other higher officers 
of every Government Railway line have been changed; and it is openly said 
that these changes have taken place because the oid officials have failed to 
make the appropriate “‘presents’’ to the proper quarter and the new 
officials have done so. Figures are mentioned ranging froma few thou- 
sand dollars to upward of $50,000. The few honest officials in the Ministry 
of Communications, who have escaped summary dismissal at the hands of 
the Minister of Communications, say it—whisperingly—that the present in 
the regime of the Ministry is the worst, not excluding the classic days of the 
Manchus with their monumental corruption. There is hardly an official in 
the Capital—from the highest to the lowest—who does not know and talk 
of the shameful state of things; and yet nothing is done—and people, 
whose sole thought is to get-rich-quick in the belief that another political 
transformation may come, are suffered to rob and batten on the revenues 
of the country. : 

As regards the meticulous calculation which Mr. Hsu Shih-ying hat 
made in order to support the car-deal, we have to characterise it as no 
only ingeniously Mandarin but disingenuous and utterly misleading. We 
have flatly to contradict the statement that the pre-war price of either a 
covered freight-car was $8,000 or an open car was $4,000 as he alleges; nor 
do we admit that the war-price of a covered car is $8,000 and that of an 
open car is $5,000, as he also alleges. It may be that these figures are the 
special quotations of the precious Han Sheng Company in its dealings 
with Mr. Hsu Shih-ying: but it is ridiculous for the latter to state publicly 
that the figures mentioned are the market prices of railway freight-cars, 
The most effective reply to the statement is that the Ministry of 
Communications can purchase similar cars, manufactured at Shanghais 
for Taels 3,000 per car, And the further statement that the cost of freight 
from Japan—the cars, we take it, are to be shipped from that place—is 
$3,000 per covered car and $2,500 per open car, is not less false than 
outrageous and insulting to the intelligence of even a rickshaw coolie. 
But assuming that these false figures are true—to put it in the Irish 
way—it is clear that they are war prices; and for the purposes of Mr. Hsu 
Shih-ying’s case, their argumentative value is obviously limited to the 
duration of war-conditions. If he justifies the hire-agreement on the 
ground that both the price and freight of each car have risen to abnorma] 
figures on account of the war, that reason can be valid only for a 
hire-agreement that is operative during the continuance of war. conditions. 
But instead of so limiting the term of the agreement or providing for its 
termination within a reasonable period of the conclusion of the war, Mr. 
Hsu Shih-ying has fixed a period of rental which, we have no hesitation 
in saying, is entirely unprecedented in matters of the sort. We could 
understand an agreement limited to as many as three years; but to enter 
into an agreement binding on the Chinese Authorities for a period of 
fifteen years on the basis of fabulous war-prices, is not only an act of 
“folly’—which he disclaims in his reply—but something that suggests 
inferences gravely reflecting on a man’s probity. The rest of Mr. Hsu 
Shih-ying’s caiculation and figures are strongly reminiscent of a favourite 
Mandarin method of estimating the yield of a poil-tax in China or other 
special contribution from the nation. There are 400,000,000 Chinese: if 
you want $400,000,000 or $4,000,000,000, just multiply 400,c00,000 either by 
$1. or $10. and, presto, the trick is donemwhether each of the 400,000,000 
Chinese is able to pay $t. or S10 or even 10 coppers is immaterial! 

The Minister disdained to take any further notice of the 
newspaper, and other members of the Cabinet seemed reluctant 
to poke their finger into the pie, so there the matter will end 
unless some inquisitive member of Parliament rises to demand 
information, and can secure a following to obtain an investigation. 


A Matter of Locomotives 


In the meantime, however, the Peking Daily News, which 
was not to be outdone by its contemporary, started an opposition 
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attack suggesting that the Minister is responsible for the clogi, 
of contract for the supply of ten locomotives between the. 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway Office and a hitherto unknowp a 
called the Chinese-American Railway Supplies Co. ‘Thjs tram 
action is described by the Daily News as a “ daring piece of 
corruption,” and “from beginning to end appears to be a swindle 
pure and simple.” The paper declares that the Compan. 
concerned has no domicile in America, and but recently camp. 
into existence at Tientsin, “organized, most probably, for thie. 
special purpose—to cheat the Chinese Government.”’ The Paper 
alleges that certain railway officials are interested in the Company 
and that after the signature of the contract they approached the 
British accountant of the Southern section of the road for th 
necessary funds, but he refused them—which act seems in jtselt 
completely to justify the employment of foreign accountant: | 
Failing in this quarter “they appropriated the sum out of the 
funds which used to be deposited in the Deutsch-Asiatic Bank 
and which are now being deposited in a Chinese bank ir 
consequence of the rupture of diplomatic relations between the 
two countries. To the funds in the Chinese Bank they have easy | 
access, inasmuch as no signature of foreign accountants « 
necessary. Can any stronger evidence be required of the 
advisability of having foreign accountants guard revenues pledged 
for loan services in China? 

The paper claims that those interested in the Company 
holding the order for the ten locomotives drew from the bani. 
some $210,000 as a first instalment, and the allegation is mad | 
that of this sum not only ra‘lway employees but the Minister 
himself secured participation, while “$70,000 was paid toa Mr. 
Rochelle, who is said to be the official representative of the 
Chinese-American Railway Supplies Company.’’ Mr. Rochelk 
was one-time Editor of a scurrilous German-owned paper printed. 
in English at Tientsin, and left when things grew rather warn. 
With regard to the contract the Datly News says: 





“From a careful scrutiny of the contract, it becomes apparent to any- | 
one that it could never be fulfilled by the Chinese-American Railway 
Supplies Company. The contract, which was concluded after negotiation: | 
lasting only three hours, as published in our issue of the 2nd instan 
contains many loop-holes for corruption and for evasion. When aske: 
what locomotive company would supply the engines, the party name 
Rochelle replied that the head office of his company in New York would! 
place the orders with some factory after receipt of the specifications 
supplied by the Railway. But we Jearn from railway experts that 
the specifications fot the locomotives required for the Tientsin-Pukon 
Railway would make it utterly impossible for them to be supplied at the 
price quoted by the Chinese-American Railway Supplies Company at the} 
present high cost of labour and material in the United States. With the! 
frittering away of something like $140,000 for the purpose of bribing tht’ 
railway officers and the head of the Ministry of Communications, the 
possibility for the fulfilment of the contract by the so-called Chinese § 
American Railway Supplies Company correspondingly diminishes. What 
then, will be the upshot? The contract will simply have to be cancelle 
sooner or later, and there will be no accounting for the huge sum alreay: 
divided among the corrupt officials involved in the discreditable transaction 
We reiterate our opinion that the whole transaction is a downright} 
swindling operation, and those who are involved in it should be tried by 
the Administrative Court, and, if found guilty, they should be punished 
severely as a warning to other officials who have been bred in a corrup! 
environment, and who consider “squeeze’’ rather in the nature O1 a! 
delicate art than a crime. The whole press of China, foreign as wel 
as Chinese, should apply the Jever of public opinion with such vigour tha§ 
the corrupt railway officials will eventually be compelled by sheer pressutt 
to vacate their posts in favour of worthier men, whilst Parliament, units 
it is perchance conniving with Hsu Shih-ying, as currently reported, 
should hold a special session and pass a resolution with a view © 
instituting a public investigation of this sorry transaction.” 


The Contract in Question 
The following is a translation of the contract: 


Art. 1.--The Railway Office shall furnish the Company with plat! 
and pictures of the locomotives with notes of explanations attached, an¢ 
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| , 
| te Jatter shall supply the former with locomotives from the American 
| Factory accordingly. 
Art. 2. The price of each locomotive shall be $37,669, in American 
rrency, hence the total price of ten locomotives shall be $276,600. 

iri. ¥-Six or eight months after the signing of the contract these 
ten locomotives shall be shipped to the Nanking-Pukow Railway jetty, 
ong the Office shall be notified before their arrival so that officials may 
be appointed to take delivery of same. 


Art. 4—The total amount of the proceeds of these ten locomotives 
| tai be paid in three instalments, as follows: 

iy) When the contract is signed the Office shall pay to the Company 
| an amount Of $125,533 in American currency. 
| 4) When the Office is informed by the Company of the exportation 
asi ce locomotives from America, the second amount of $125,532 in 
b American currency Shall be paid. 
;) When the locomotives reach the above-mentioned jetty and when 
the oficials have €xamined the same with all their accessories, an amount 
‘of$i00,427 in American currency, being four-fifths of the third instal- 
met, shall be paid, and when they are fully delivered over to the office, 
‘therenaining one-fifth of the instalment, $25,107 in American currency, 
| shall be paid. 
 4rt.5.-The amount in each instalment shall be paid to the bank 
chosen by the Company, but the bank shall be in this country. 


4r.6—With the exception of the expenses of package when these 
‘Ioomotives are sent out of the factory, which are to be defrayed by the 
Company, the Office shall meet all expenses in connexion with transporta- 
‘to, insurance, import duty, etc. But before the payment of these 
expenses, the Company shall send al] bills and documents in support of 
the same for investigation and scrutiny. 
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Art.7.—In case the Office fails to meet the whole or part of the 
payments in time, it shall pay to the Company an interest of 8% per 
annum for the debt. 

Art. 8.—In case the Company fails to deliver the whole or part of the 
goods after the period of eight months, for each week one per cent of the 
price of each locomotive shall be forfeited. The proceeds of the fines 
shall be deducted from the payment of the third instalment. But the 
above does not apply to the case of physical disasters, wars, strikes and 
other affairs which are not within the power of the Company and the 
Factory to avoid. 

Art. 9.—Two copies of this contract shall be written in English and 
two copies in Chinese, to be kept respectively by the two parties; and — 
plans and pictures with explanatory notes shall be attached to the same. 

Art. 10.—After receipt of the sanction of the Ministry, and being 
signed and sealed by both parties, this contract shall come into force. 

Reply of American Consul | 


The following is a translation of the reply from the 
American Consul at Tientsin to a note from the Office of the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway inquiring whether the above contract 
has been registered by the Chinese-American Consulate at 
Tientsin. 

“TI beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter inquiring whether the 
contract signed by your Office and the Sino-American Railway Supplies 


‘Company together with the attached plans and explanatory notes for 


purchase of ten locomotives, has been registered in our Consulate, etc. In 


‘reply I beg to state that the said contract was registered in this Consulate 


on the 7th instant (March.)” 


" This jetter,’’ says the: Daily News, “has been considered by 
the Tientsin Railway Office as a document standing for the 
security of the whole deal.’’ 





FRENCH OPPOSE AMERICAN RAILWAY 


itis paradoxical, but it is a fact, that while America is 
taking of presenting the French Government with the splendid 
Sim Of $100,000,000 as a free gift to assist France in her fight 
the cause of liberty, the French Minister in Peking, presum- 
jably acting upon instructions from his home Governmient, has 
Sti titto protest against the American railway contractors, the 
piens-Carey Railway and Canal Company, proceeding with the 
sivty and construction of the projected railway. through 


Kwangsi Province. The railway was granted to the American 


tre from any international entanglements it was the first selected 
‘rreconnaissance. ‘Though it was known to the public at the 
‘im of signature of the agreement that the line had been allotted 
ue Americans for construction no word of objection was raised 
y the French Government until the Surveying parties had been, 
Ht great expense and trouble, put into the field. And then the 
protest tame as a great surprise, based as it was on a secret 
 uuient in the shape of a letter signed September 26, 1914, by 
"stim Pao-chi, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, giving 
he French a blanket option for the first call in case foreign 
pital should be invited by China for railway construction or 
hen development in the Province of Kwangsi. Not only was 
na Production of the letter a surprise to foreigners, but it also 
* pussed tne Chinese. The Minister of Communications did 
— Of its existence and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
" igo overlooked it. As a fact the official who signed 
eal _ Pao-chi, professed ignorance of it when first 
seca about it. He could not remember signing such a 
be a . he French Minister was, however, able to produce 
uid i a despite the fact that France has no money to 

Ways, and can have none for that purpose for many 


tm when their contract was signed last year, and believing it 


years to come, coupled with the additional fact that the very 
letter is contrary to the spirit of the declarations of the “ Open 
Door,” he was instructed to use it to block legitimate enterprise 
in China, and, it would appear, to prevent the representatives of 
the very country which is now doing so much for France from 
carrying out their enterprise. It is to be hoped that the French 
Government will lose no time in removing the impression that it 
is pursuing a dog-in-the-manger policy with one of its best, its 
most generous and most valuable friends. Wiuthout any further 
comment we reproduce the document upon which the French 
Government bases its claim to the right to hold the American 
surveyors out of Kwangsi. It is as follows: 


‘Since there has been disorder on the border of Yun- 
nan and Kwangsi, which has led to misunderstandings, both 
sides have appointed deputies to investigate and make 
arrangements for the pacification of the locality. Several 
replies have been sent to Your Excellency, in response to your 
requests for action to be taken, which we trust have been 
satisfactory. Now our Government wishes to show in an 
especial way its friendly intentions. In future tf railway or 
mining enterprises are to be undertaken in the province of 
Kwangsi, in which foreign capital is required, an offer will 
first be made to French capitalists. At such a time the 
higher officials of Kwangsi will ascertain the facts and carry 
on negotiations with the French Minister. A report will 
then be made to the Government, which will make a final 
decision. 


* With compliments, etc.”’ 


It is by such letters as these that thoughtless Chinese “states- 
men’’ when in office contrive to lock up their country against 
proper development, and curtail liberty of action on the part of 
their successors. 
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CaRT-LOAD OF Pipes LEAvinc MieNcHIn (HoNAN) RAILHEAD FOR SHENSI 


THE OIL THAT FAILED 


Standard Oil Co. Abandons its Agreement to Exploit China’s Oil Fields 


In the early part of Aprilit was announced in Peking that 
the Standard Oil Company of New York had abandoned the 
agreement made with the Chinese Government for the exploita- 
tion of the China oil fields. The agreement (the full text of 
which appeared in the Far FAstern Review of February. 
1914) was signed on February 10, 1914, and provided that the 
Standard Oil Company should have one year from the date of 
signing the contract to prove certain petroleum-bearing pro- 
perties, and until such properties were proved satisfactory or 
otherwise within that year the Chinese Government undertook 
not to grant to any other foreigners concessions for oil develop- 
ment. The properties mentioned in the Agreement were the 
Yenchang, Yenanfu and adjoining fields in Shensi Province, and 
Chengtehfu (Jehol) and adjoining fields in Chihli Province. 
Upon discovery that any of the fields could be profitably worked 
an American-Chinese Corporation was to have been formed 
comprising both American and Chinese shareholders. The 
Corporation was to have been chartered in the United States and 
registered in China, and was to have begun operation of the 
fields within six months after the completion of the survey. 
The capitalization of the Corporation was to have been 55 per 
cent Standard Oil Company of New York and 37% per cent 
Chinese Government, this 3744 per cent to be in payment by the 
American-Chinese Corporation to the Chinese Government for 
the franchise. It was to have been optional with the Chinese 
Government to purchase the remaining 7% per cent at par with- 
in two years from the formation of the Corporation. In the 





AMERICAN DrRILLERS PUTTING TOGETHER SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED CARTS FOR 
TRANSPORTING BOILERS 
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LOADING STEEL CABLES ON MULE Carts 


event of failure to take up this option the ownership of this 7%: 
per cent was to remain with the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. None of the Chinese owned shares were to have been’ 
either sold or owned by other than Chinese during the life of 
the agreement. The absolute and entire control and manage.’ 
ment of the Corporation was to have been vested in a Board of! 
Directors consisting of members of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York and Chinese in proportion of the allotment of 
shares. The working of petroleum in the fields mentioned was 
to have been entrusted exclusively to the Corporation tf 
develop, refine and market. The Chinese Government was to 
have given every assistance and protection in such work, and) 
undertook not to give monopolies of petroleum territories to any. 
other foreigners, and for the period of sixty years not to allow: 
any other foreign individual or Corporation to produc 
petroleum or any of its products in the districts named. In the! 
event of any of the fields mentioned proving worthless the 
agreement was to have applied to any other district in Shensi ot 
Chihli which the experts employed by the Standard O1] Company 
to carry out an examination might approve. The Government 
also undertook that all necessary facilities for transportation d 
petroleum or its products from point of production to tidewater 
such as railway lines or pipe lines, should be granted to the 
Corporation to construct, maintain and operate in the interests 
of the Corporation. The Standard Oil Company undertook to 
send thoroughly competent experts to make a close examina) 
tion, while the Government was to supply all necessary escory 
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First CHINESE-AMERICAN CAMP SITE AT YENCHANG, IN THE 
CHINESE O11, FIELD oF SHENSI 


interpreters and military sufficient to ensure the safety of the 
expedition, the expenses to be borne jointly by the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the Chinese Government. The 
Government agreed to arrange with all landowners, or lessors 
of land, or present workers of petroleum or its products in the 
districts named, that all such petroleum-bearing lands should be 
worked by the American-Chinese Corporation and by none 
other. Also the Government agreed that royalty on the value 
of crude petroleum was not to exceed 1.5% at the place of 
production. 

Immediately upon the signature of this agreement the 
Standard Oil Company of New York selected the highest 
geological experts who specialized in oil that were available and 
despatched them to China. Altogether there were six geologists, 
with necessary assistants and topographers who were quickly 
engaged upon an examination of the prospective oil fields. To 
carry out its part of the arrangement the Chinese Government 
formed the National Oil Administration Bureau, under the 
directorship of Mr. Hsiung Hsih-ling, the duty of which was 
to facilitate the work of the experts and to represent the 
Government in the formation of the proposed American-Chinese 
Corporation. 

Parties of geologists proceeded to the region of Chengtehfu, 
in Chihli Province, first, and after an exhaustive examination 
reported against the field. As oil was known to exist at Yen- 
chang and elsewhere in Shensi Province, preparations were 
made for an immediate thorough testing of the field and expert 
oil drillers with three modern drilling outfits were put to work 
about September, 1914. The task of getting the plant to 
Yenchang was Herculean in itself, and considerable delay was 
caused by the depredations of the notorious White Wolf band 
of brigands, and by the terrible state of the roads, the trans- 
portation over these of the heavy plant required being a feat 
worthy of special record. About twenty men, expert in the 
drilling of oil wells, assisted by the necessary skilled and 
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unskilled labor, drilled altogether seven wells each to a depth 
approximating 3,000 feet, but very little oil was found in any gj! 
them. In the majority traces of oil were found at about the 
400 to 600 feet level, but the further the drills bored down the 
less oi] there appeared to be. One well each was driven x 
Yenchang, Huailiho, Yenanfu, Shihmentz, Chiaoerkau, Chungpy | 
and Chinniuchuang. 


While the drilling was proceeding representatives of the: 
Standard Oil Company were endeavoring to negotiate 2} 
satisfactory agreement with the officials in Peking for the for-! 
mation of the joint corporation to develop the fields, but after! 
the expenditure of considerable time, and despite the presence in| 
Peking of Mr. W. E. Bemis, Vice-President of the Standard | 
Oil Company, who came from America specially to negotiate, no | 
acceptable arrangement could be arrived at before the seventh. 
well had been drilled. The failure to strike oil may have | 
influenced the trend of the negotiations, but nothing more has | 
been made public than that the negotiations were suspended and| 
were not renewed. And now comes the announcement that the 
agreement originally made has been abandoned by the Standard} 
Oil Company—an announcement indicating conclusively that! 
they have had enough of the enterprise. 


Altogether something like $2,500,000 Mexican currency, wa: 
spent on the work done up to March, 1916, when the accounts] 
were closed and the drillers, etc., withdrawn. About $500,000§ 
worth of machinery was purchased, and that still remains in the] 
country, much of it stored on the field and some of it at the por 
of entry. : 


It is a thousand pities that this promising enterprise has’ 
fallen through. By the arrangement originally made the Chinest: 
Government were to have received most liberal treatment, and 
its consummation would have established a precedent which 
might have been more fully developed with the expansion 0) 
industria] affairs in China. 


Roap MAKING IN SHENSI TO LET MACHINERY THROUGH 
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\What is chiefly surprising is the failure to strike oil on the 


yenchang field. For many years the Chinese have been obtaining 
oi] from there and it has been marketed and used in its crude 


gate in Shensi and adjoining provinces. Several years ago a 


Chinese company was formed and operations were carried on 


with machinery installed by Japanese, and under the guidance 
fog time of Japanese engineers. They worked four wells, 
| and used to produce about 15,000 catties per day, but their 
- production bounded up to some 20,000 catties per day when 
the well was bored by the Americans at Huailiho, in the locality. 
| What phenomenon this act produced is not known, but the fact 
“emains that at the wells worked by the natives there was a 
widen increase of flow with which the reservoirs and equipment 
ey were working with could not cope. While even 20,000 
utties is a very Small output as oi] wells go, the fact that it is 
gyalable is indicative of the presence-of oil, and it is strange that 
the deposit was not run across when the modern equipment was 
nsed'to locate it. 

The Chinese Company is still continuing work,-and quite 
cently Mr. Hsiung Hsih-ling, the former Director of the Oil 
Bureau, petitioned to the Government stating that it is a great 
iy to tie up the immense store of oil underground simply 
- lguuse the Government is unable to work the mines successfully. 
Rearding the oil mines at Chienchang in Jehol, the petition says 
‘tia the native people there have repeatedly applied for permis- 
joi t) work the same but in view of the agreement with 
frtigners the requests have been steadily refused by the 
Government. Mr. Hsiung recommended that the native people 
should now be allowed to work the mines in consideration of a 
certain amount of “royalty’’ or taxation. As to the oil mines of 
Sieisi, he says that foreign engineers agree that the field is 
certainly rich but it 1s difficult to hit the deposit of oil to make 
theenterprise profitable. ] 
merchants interested in the Yenchang oil mines for damages 
done by the revolution, Mr. Hsiung proposes that loan bonds 
should be issued for the purchase of the said wells and open the 
ield for Chinese merchants. ‘The question has been referred to 


Commerce for consideration. 
The Government Explains to Parliament 


“comexion with the oil wells in Shensi, the Government sent 
“¢tollowing dispatch to Parliament: 

_ In the 2nd Year of the Chinese Republic it was decided 
Na the oil mines of the country should be owned by the 
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ie Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Agriculture and ] 


| In reply to an interpellation addressed to the Government 
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Government, as in future the Navy would require large quanti- 
ties of kerosene oil to replace the consumption of coal. The 
Government could neither secure competent experts to work 
these mines, nor had it sufficient funds to work them. 


“Consequently in the 3rd Year of the Republic an agreement 
was signed with the American Standard Oil Company to inspect 
the oi] mines of Chihli and Shensi by their experts, and the 
expenses would be shared between the parties. It was stipulated 
that should there be found oil wells workable, a Company should 
be organized with the joint capital of the Government and the 
Standard Oil Company. 


“It is not true that the Government had the intention of 
transferring the ownership of these mines to itself. As to the 
inquiry whether the Government would purchase and take over 
the whole enterprise of the Pao-shen and Pu-li Companies of 
Shensi, no decision can be made at present, because the work of 
prospecting has not yet been completed. Nor has the Govern- 
ment decided whether these mines should be operated by Chinese 
alone, or with the financial assistance of the Standard Oil 
Company. 


“ As to the expenses already incurred there are books and 
accounts well kept up to date, and we have to divide them 
between the Government and the said Oil Company, as already 
reported to the Audit Bureau, etc.’’ 
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CHINA AND THE WAR 


Military Leaders for War, Now Wait Action by Parliament 


‘China’s relative position among the nations of the earth 
i are making war or contemplating war upon Germany, 
“ontinues to be less and less heroic and impressive as time 
Pisses. “T'he record of the past month’s happenings is clouded by 
* ies secrecy, a deal of internal political by-play, and a 
ar towards Oriental bargaining of the most tedious sort, 
splayed by both the Chinese Government and the Allied 
«ts Which are more or less interested in bringing China into 
the Entente group. 
™ ps ago it appeared that what is characterized as the 
i step, this being the breach of diplomatic relations with 
vith OF Pikes be followed shortly and by natural sequence 
me Rearation of war upon Germany at least, and possibly 
Premio’ any, and Austria. It was most evidently the 
was ¢ I axe that this “third step ’’ should be taken, and it 
vo y evident that he had the support of his Cabinet and 
. diesen’ fraction in Parliament. At the same time it was well 
Seu od that the Premier and his supporters had received 
“ices trom what they believed to be a reliable Japanese 


wh 


source, that the Allied Powers would grant—with some modifica- 
tions perhaps—the three requests or conditions which China 
had submitted to the Allies through Mr. Lu Tseng-hsiang in 
the first place and later, in more explicit form, through Dr. Wu 
Ting-fang, Minister of Foreign Affairs. These requests 
were given in detail in last issue, and were for the suspension of 
payments upon the Boxer indemnities, the revisions of the 
Customs Tariffs, and the rewriting of the terms of the Boxer 
Protoco! in such form that Chinese troops could be moved in 
the vicinity of Tientsin. 

Whatever the Japanese authority may have been upon which 
these assurances were given, it did not take into account the 
possible opposion of the French and Russian representatives to 
the Boxer indemnity clause, nor the strong opposition raised by 
the manufacturing associations in Japan against the revision of 
the Customs Tariffs. The way to compromise upon the con- 
ditions of China’s participation has been hampered by unforeseen 
obstacles, and as the bargaining has advanced it has seemed 
that both parties have lost enthusiasm and a relish for argument. 
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The American declaration of War upon Germany, which, 
according to all prophesy, should have fired the Chinese Govern- 
ment to immediate emulation, caused no more than a flutter in 
Peking. For a few days after the news of Congress’ supreme 
decision reached China, there was much aimless newspaper talk 
of Sino-American Alliances and the like. A war in defense of 
humanity and the rights of neutrais appealed to the idealism of 
a few and elicited much favourable comment from the press, but 
it did not seriously move the Central Government. Premier 
Tuan Chi-jui and his following needed no such inspiration. 
What they needed was a list of definite concessions from the 
Allies which they could put before Parliament before asking 
that body to vote for a declaration of war. The Cabinet was 
well aware that the pleas from the pro-Germans, the followers 
of Sun Yat-sen and his colleagues, and from the still greater 
number of the cautious and conservative who cannot be made 
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journals with political speculations, negotiations with the Allies 
were still going on in a quiet though not very satistactor, 
fashion. It is understood that on April 7th a conference a 
held among the Allied Ministers at which the Chinese reeiiaete 
were considered without arriving at any definite agreement other 
than that an appeal should be made to the home governments 
the various powers concerned for further ‘instructions. The 
Japanese press reports that at this conclave the representative: 
of Japan and Great Britain were opposed to the granting of 
revision of the Tariff while the representatives of France, Russi; 
and Italy were opposed to the postponement of the payments of 
the Boxer indemnity. In the light of information made public i; 
Peking it seems certain that this report is, in part at least, jp. 
correct. Great Britain and Japan did not register their objec. 
tions, if they have any, to the Customs revision. In fact it would 
appear that while the manufacturers’ movement in Japan for 3: 


strong opposition to this reshaping of old regulations is influenc.. 
ing the Government: and is forcing it to suspend definite 
judgment until. after the Japanese elections, the Teraucti: 


to see why China should be brought to meddle in a quarrel 
abroad, had an effect upon the legislative bodies, and that nothing 
but the assurance of practical and tangible advantages would 


move the National Assembly. 

The delay and the consciousness among all classes that China 
was sitting over-long “upon the fence,’’ had the effect however 
of pricking national pride, which, though it works in devious and 
mysterious ways, must always be taken into accountin China. A 
feeling was growing, especially in executive circles, that China by 
deliberating and weighing risks and disadvantages against possible 
profits, was “losing face” in the eyes of the world, and that 
something definite and decided ought to be done at once, 
whether the Allies felt inclined to make promises or not. So in 
spite of the fact that China’s advances, unsatisfactory as they 
were to the Entente Ministers, were not taken up with any great 
cordiality, a movement was started, presumably by the Premier, 
to strengthen his war policy by an appeal to the Military 
Governors of the provinces, and thereby to impress upon Parlia- 
ment that a powerful, if not a strictly representative, element 
in the nation, was in favour of a conditionless declaration of war. 
Out of this grew the Military Conference in Peking. The 
Premier announced to Parliament many weeks ago that he was 
assured of concessions from the Allies. Since it seemed no 
longer possible to prove to the two houses that the war will be 
profitable, he must prove that it is to a certain degree popular, 
and that he will have the 18 provinces and the dependencies 
behind him if he pursues his war policy without specific pledges 
from the Allied Powers. His position is an awkward one and 
he looks to the military for strength. There are a good many 
in China, critics of the retrospective type, who advised against 
the rupture with Germany and who are only too ready to 
demonstrate that it was a mistake. To a Chinese the only 
obvious way to prove that it was not a mistake is to go on. A 
Stationary position is impossible without a loss of domestic 
prestige. Hence the military conference. 

The Tuchun conclave was scheduled to meet in Peking 
on the 16th of April, but the meeting was postponed till 

sometime after the twentieth.’’ Asa diversion the announce- 
ment of the conference and the successive announcements of the 
arrivals of various military barons or their representatives, has 
been most successful in turning public attention from the 
negotiations between the Allied diplomats and the Chinese 
Government. The majority of Pekingese find the fact that 
Vice-President Feng Kuo-chang and General Chang Hsun have 
instructed their delegates to vote for war, much more interesting 
than the percentage of increase in the Customs Tariffs which 
the Allies may or may not concede. ‘The radical press sees an 
ominous militarist plot behind the calling of a military conference 
and airs the opinion that the Premier is preparing to force war 
upon a peace-loving and peaceably inclined people by a display 
of military power and cohesion among the big military chiefs. 
The press which supports the Peiyang party on the other hand 
heralds the gathering as an honest attempt to probe the collective 
sentiment of the nation before entering upon a campaign against 
the “common enemy of neutral nations” and in support of the 
abstract right of weak nations to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

In the meanwhile, in the time that the convening of Military 
Governors absorbed public attention and filled the native 


Ministry is strongly in favour of falling in line with whatever 
decision is reached by the other members of the Entente. The 
question of the Japanese opposition, which is a serious one for 
China, has been dealt with in a separate article appearing in this 
issue of the FAR EFAstTERN REVIEW. | 

The Japanese Press, quite apart from any consideration oj 
the Chinese “ conditions,” still seems to look with some disfavour’ 
upon China’s joining the Entente, and if the Japanese Govern.| 
ment is sincerely in favour of China’s participation, the press is 
permitted to preach a war policy in direct contravention of the; 
Ministry’s plans. The burden of the plaint is that there are tu 
many Allies already. The Tokyo Asahi, seeing eye to eye with 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his followers, finds reason to fear that the! 
“third step’’ in China will lead to internal disorder and 3! 
political upheaval. This paper’s summary of what it believe: 
to be the Chinese political situation is scarcely encouraging. The 
following is a leader of April 3rd: 

‘“* Chinese political circles are shaking in these days because of | 
the question of China’s taking the third step, namely that of joining 
the Entente Powers in the war. The Ministers of these Power: 
seem to have held a conference in Peking on that question. [ven 
the second step was taken under unnatural circumstances. If the 
Tuan Ministry had thought that the third step would be a natura!) 
sequence of the second step, it is a great mistake on the part o: 
that Ministry. Accordingly, if the Ministers of the Entente Powers! 
were as optimistic as the Tuan Ministry, then they misunderstoo: 
the true state of Chinese politics and the mental attitude of tht’ 
people. Even the second step was delayed for a few days when tht 
Russian revolution was reported. Had the news ot the Kussiar 
revolution come a few days earlier, the political fabric of China 
might have been shaken so seriously that the second step woul 
have become difficult to take. Premier Tuan took dramatic steps; 
and the Entente Ministers vigorously encouraged him to go ahead 
with the original plan, so that the second step was finally decided, 
But this unnatural step produced its consequences, that is, it has 
become very difficult to take further steps. It is variously reported) 
that the Ministers of the Entente Powers may advise China to Joi 
them or leave the question to China to decide. Premier Tuan !s 
now placed in a bad predicament, sandwiched between the two 
opposing positions. Premier Tuan at the time of the second step 
being taken mentioned in the National Assembly that China would 
obtain compensation for joining the Entente Powers. He even 
went so far as to say that the actual customs revenues would be 
raised to 716 per cent ad valorem. In short, he had planned to. 
carry through the second and third steps by reference to considera: | 
tions to be secured from the Entente Powers. But later on the 
opposition has grown strong, north and south, in China. Vice 
President Feng Kuo-chang, who had sided with Premier juan when 
there was a quarrel between the latter and President Li Yuar- 
hung, has now made his attitude vague. This shows_how strong 
the opposition to the third step is becoming in China. nes 
Premier Tuan himself is undecided as to his attitude toward the 
German consuls and German interests after the severance 0! 
diplomatic relations with Germany. This is because of strong 
opposition to the third step. The difficulty to secure a proper — | 
minister to succeed Dr. Wu Ting-fang, is another evidence tha 
Peking political circles are worrying about diplomatic gi aad 
A share of responsibility for this political dilemma must be nor | 
by the Entente Powers who have coerced China to take the seco 
step. In their zeal to include China in their fold they did not : , 
much attention to the political situation in China. If the Minis rb 
of the Entente Powers have made a demonstration to support ade 
Tuan Ministry in order to placate the opposition, they have Maur | 
a great mistake. We shall watch further developments. 


(Continued on Page 468) 
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CHINA’S RAILWAYS 





Much ado was made in Tokyo early in April in connexion 
with the fifth assemblage of the conference to discuss through 
traffic between the railways of China and Japan. The Japanese 
Government took occasion by the hand further to emphasize 
their friendly feeling towards China. At a celebration given to 
the delegates to the conference the Japanese Government was 
represented by Baron Goto, the Minister of Communications, 
and the Chinese Government was represented by the Vice- 
Minister of Communications, Mr. Wang Fu-wei. Baron Goto 
pointed out that Japan was not only the natural pivotal centre 
for traffic communications in the Pacific, but she also held the 
key to travel and traffic facilities on the continent of Asia, 
meaning, presumably, the Japanese ownership of the South 
Manchuria Railway, a section of which must be traversed by 
anyone wishing to proceed by rail from Chinato Europe. Baron 
Goto alluded to the success which had attended the conferences 
in the past in providing for through tickets between Japan and 
China, and vice versa, and in shortening the journey intime. He 
urged the realization of long-cherished schemes for the through 
transportation of goods, and he stated that Japanese officials 
had already been despatched to China to talk this matter over. 
Likewise he intimated that it was the intention of Japan “to 
extend the arrangements of ordinary through tickets with the 
steamship companies participating in the through traffic so as to 
realise to the fullest extent the functions connecting the ocean 
routes in Asia, the South Seas, and America. Through traffic 
in the true sense of the word can only be attained,’”’ he said, 
‘by a system in which co-operate the railway systems of 
America and China, together with Trans-Pacific steamship lines 
and the Japanese railways,’’ and he emphasised that “our 
Empire’s great mission, owing to our geographical position, is to 
promote the general interests of the world.’’ Count Terauchi, 
the Premier, whose policy is to promote better relations between 
Japan and China, also seized the opportunity to drive home a 
few thoughts, and at a dinner given to the Chinese Vice-Minister 
of Communications he said: 

From personal observation I am convinced that the future develop- 
ment of China largely depends on the services rendered by the railways 
which by solving several questions, political and economic, will benefit 
not only China but also Japan, because Japan will be able to obtain a 
supply of cheap raw materials and extend the markets for her man- 
ufactures. Theclose relations between China and Japan may be traced 
not only to their inhabitants being of the same race and using the same 
written characters but also to the fact that Japan in the past owed a great 
deal to China for the development of her literature, religion, fine arts 
and other matters. The two countries now have relations in which one 
supplies the other’s wants with what it itself has in abundance. But those 
who should be most friendly often disagree and dispute on account of 
their being too intimate. It is regrettable that China and Japan have 
shared this experience but, recently, the well-educated people of both 
countries have come to understand well their common interests and we 
hear on all sides the demand for increasing amity between Japan and 
China. The desire to promote and maintain friendly relations must be 
translated into actions. Past experience shows that when mutual relations 
become closer disputes may arise. Intelligent observers in both countries 
must try to solve them with sincerity, kindness and friendship that 
nothing may be left to rankle on either side. Amicability should be 
unlimited in the relations between China and Japan. 

It must be pointed out that the Through Traffic Conferences 
so far held have been responsible for noteworthy improvements 
in the train services between Japan and China, that is so far as 
connexions, fares, and schedules are concerned, but much has 
been left for China to do to bring her equipment up to first-class 
standards to match with the splendid service of the Chosen and 
South Manchuria railways. Here the Japanese have undoubted- 
ly excelled, and travellers are willing to admit quite freely that 
no better train accommodation can be secured anywhere else 
in the world. ‘This is a very high tribute to the powers of 
organization,.and the understanding of modern requirements, 
possessed by the Japanese. But what do the travellers say when 
they transfer at Mukden from the luxuriously appointed cars 
of the Japanese lines to those of the Chinese railways? Echo 
answers, what! There is no comparison between the two. One 
is magnificently modern—the other is outrageously out-of-date, 
nor does it have the saving grace of comfort or cleanliness. All 
that can be said of the Chinese trains, when considering them as 
part of a great continental system, is that they are better than 
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nothing. But it is nearly time that the Chinese authorities 
awakened tothe fact that if the returns earned by a railway 
were judiciously expended on the upkeep of the line and its 
equipment they easily could replace the present rolling stock 
with up-to-date types. The blame for the conditions which a 
long-suffering public has had to put up with does not rest upon 
the shoulders of the Europeans connected with the Peking- 
Mukden line, as many travellers suppose. The Iuropean 
officers on the line have not the power to effect any radical 
alterations. They have made suggestions for reforms times out 
of number, but as they have no contro] over finances they are 
deprived of any initiative in meeting the demands and needs of 
the time. They know what is required just as much as, if not 
better than, the disgruntled traveller, and their lot is made a 
decidedly unhappy one by the limitations that are placed upon 
them by the officials in charge of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions. Given a free hand for half a year and the Peking- 
Mukden section of the trans-Siberian system would equal any 
other section, and in justice to themselves and their country the 
Chinese officials responsible should accord the necessary liberty 
to those who can plan for the management and operation of the 
railway on a basis which make for efficiency and satisfaction to 
the travelling public. 

When Count Terauchi says that the future development of 
China largely depends on the services rendered by the railways 
he states what is merely an obvious truth to all but the Chinese. 
As has been pointed out in this journal on several occasions the 
Chinese fall short when they attempt to control modern methods 
of transportation or industrial development. For some reason 
or other they have not the faculty for it. This is demonstrated 
by a glance at their steamship services, their train services, and 
the bones of many industries bleaching in various parts of 
China. No country in the worldis so equipped with population 
as China; no country can boast such widespread, constant and 
unmurmuring human industry. Almost every arable acre with 
or without a semblance of transportation facilities can boast a 
tiller. The great plains to the east of the mountains, and any 
great areas beyond the mountains, are a]] under intense cuitiva- 
tion, and yet for transportation of products there is not one 
decent road and only the railways which have been practically 
forced upon the government, and the silted canals which men 
with foresight of the centuries ago constructed. The modern 
Chinese officials have scarcely yet begun to understand what 
tremendous advantages are possessed by railways, though the 
change of feeling among the peasants in the country is now most 
marked. Once they would not permit a surveyor to erect his 
theodolite—they hunted him with clods or guns. When a line 
was built in spite of them they would not think of allowing it 
to approach a town or city for fear that the spirits would be 
disturbed, but the lessons of recent years have been learnt and 
surveyors who now traverse the country find themselves 
welcomed everywhere. The ideas of the country people about 
the fiery monster of a locomotive have been completely revised. 
They realise that it breaks down their isolation, brings their 
crops to market, and finds for them profitable outlet for their 
toil. Engineers recently travelling through Kwangsi Province 
were eagerly welcomed by the virtually isolated people. One 
elder almost tearfully urged the engineers please to build a line, 
remarking with almost tragic pathos that he had in his time seen 
many railway engineers but never a railway! 

It must be admitted, of course, that certain Ministers of 
Communications have awakened to the necessity for lines, and 
several projected railroads have been contracted for, but apart 
from this no system of construction has been introduced, no 
railway policy has been adopted, and the whole business is one 
of haphazard happening. The great trouble is that the Ministry 
of Communications, like every other Ministry in the Chinese 
Government, is the sport of politics. No wisdom is shown in 
seeing to it that only skilled and competent men are given the 
direction of affairs, no foreign advice is taken, except in connexion 
with the reorganization of the accounting system, and no foreign 
advice is wanted. The greatest investment the country has made 
so far in reproductive directions is in railways, and yet no con- 
sidered step is taken to see to it that those investments are made to 
earn what they can and pay what they should. It is for this 
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reason that the services to-day are as inefficient as they are and 
until some men with sense and strength of character and 
knowledge of eonditions are installed in positions where they 
can effect reorganizations no improvement can be expected, |; 
Is a great pity, but it is a fact that all criticism falls upon ea 
that are deaf because they will not hear, or because they are too 
busy to attend to matters of national import while affairs oj 
personal profit may be looked after. It is because there js no 
Organization that the scandals recently aired are possible, and 
for every piece of corruption exposed there is a mass that js 
never heard of publicly. It is with the hope that the light will, 
some day penetrate the dark places that we persist in pointing | 
out the maladministration which exists, and we may hope, tco, | 
that perhaps continuous conferences such as the one recently | 
held in Japan will do much to awaken the dormant officials of. 
Peking to realise that after all affairs which affect the travelling | 
public are international rather than parochial, and call fo, 
different treatment than they now receive. But hope is | 
delusive phantom—in China. | 
| 





. 
THE KICK AGAINST TARIFF REVISION | 
When the Allied Powers were called upon early in March 
to consider the conditions, or requests, presented by China | 
preliminary to the latter’s declaration of war upon Germany, it | 
at once became apparent to the whole commercial world that the | 
most interesting and that upon which most discussion was 
likely to turn was the revision of the Customs tariff. China’s 
regulation of her own import and export tariffs upon foreign | 
merchandise is seriously circumscribed by treaty and it is only | 
with the consent of a whole concert of Treaty Powers that ~ 
can make any changes in rates or the means of levying them. 
This condition of affairs is primarily due to the fact that the 
Customs revenues are pledged to cover the payments upon the | 
Boxer indemnities to various countries and are therefore under | 
foreign supervision. | 
In the protocol of 1901, signed by China and the Powes| 
interested in the readjustments which followed the Boxer 
trouble, the Customs tariffs were fixed at five per cent 
ad valorem, and the values upon the basis of which these charges 
were made, were computed from the figures of the years 1897, 
1898, and 1899. In the Mackay Treaty of 1902 between Great. 
Britain and China in which provision was made for the won 
of likin, or internal transit tax, and for an additional duty upon for- | 
eign imports to cover the losses to the Chinese Government through | 
the abolition of the /ikin, the same values of the latter years of) 
the 19th century were made the basis of computation and they | 
have remained the same without revision these 15 years. But | 
values have changed, the market prices of imported commodsties 
have on the average gone up several per cent in the past 15 
years and the Chinese Government is still deriving revenut 
from its Customs at the rate of five per cent on imports at the 
valuation put upon them in the post-Boxer era. This arrange: 
ment is palpably unjust but it cannot be changed without the 
unanimous agreement of all the Treaty Powers concerned an 
China has found it peculiarly difficult to bring them all into line. 
On two previous occasions the foreign powers have bee 
approached about a revision and on each occasion a tentative 
willingness to a readjustment of the tariffs was expressed by 
every power interested with the single exception of Japan 
China being the only loser by this obstructionism of her - 
neighbor, she was not enthusiastically championed by any one bu 
her own people, and the Japanese objections were permitted ss 
stand as permanent vetoes of the readjustment movement. Now, 
however, when the majority of the ‘Treaty Powers are mors "4 
less vitally interested in seeing China join the Entente, @m 
when the Chinese have made their participation in the wat 7 
part conditional upon the revision of their customs duties ® 
that they may be brought up to an effective 5 percent ad ie 
tax upon all imports, the chronic Japanese opposition tO at 
reform takes on a new character, and the Japanese Goes 
coerced by the influence of its industrial leaders, either has to 
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sume the responsibility of holding China’s negotiations with the 
allies at a dead-lock for an indefinite period, or must defy home 
opinion and agree to that which is to the interest of China and 
the European members of the Entente—not to mention America. 


The Chinese have pointed out for several years that 
though by Treaty they are entitled to a five per cent ad valorem 
duty on exports, Irrespective of the abolition of their likin, and 
considerably more if likin is abolished, they are not getting 
more than 32 per cent on the average, and that neither the 
\ackay Treaty nor any other ever meant to limit them to such 
sevenue Over SO long a period. As a matter of elementary 
gt it should have been adjusted years ago and its revision 
wuld have had the support of all nations concerned but for 
yan. On the 14th of August, 1912, the subject was 
ipiomatically approached by the Chinese, and with no little 
gicess—until they came to Japan. On 8th of June. 1914, it was 
bought up again, and again had the approval of everyone—until 
igotaround to the Japanese, It is not quite fair to say that 
he latter objected. They were willing enough to see the 
uits brought up to an effective 5 per cent ad valorem, but 
cause their assent was essential to the revision they took the 
gusion, in their Oriental way, to bargain for a yuid pro quo 
ley wanted a little something in exchange for their assent, a 
ev privileges which none of the other Treaty Powers could 
“joy. They demanded that cotton goods be exempted and that 
ulin goods produced tn China be taxed with charges equivalent to 
ue which would be put upon imported Japanese cotton goods. 
the war intervened and the matter was dropped and forgotten 
frtwo years. 

Now that it comes up again the obstructionists of the 
frerank are the Japanese cotton manufacturers. The first 
murmurs arose early in March when the Chinese requests were 
ustmade public and have been growing in voiume ever since. 
Yan spinners, sock spinners, piece goods men, and scores of 
oliers have ranged themselves under their various associations 
in Japan and have stormed the Ministry with petitions. The 
Jaqanese Government, to its credit, has given evidence on several 
«casions during these weeks of debate that it would agree to a 
sion in line with the other Powers in spite of the cotton 
aternity, but it would appear that the influence brought to 
tat is almost Overwhelming and the final decision is. still 
dubtful. Meanwhile China rests nervously “on the fence,’” 
wile the war ardour of her leaders cools and the pacificists have 
= opportunity to play their games in political circles in 
tking, 


_ According to a report in the Japan Advertiser the following 
ste resolution which has passed the Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
it, the nucleus of the whole Japanese opposition to the 
adjustment of the duties: 


_ “China’s tariff, if increased, will undermine Japan’s 
industry, the cotton spinning business in particular. The 
bearing of the question on the future of Japan’s economic 
ife, therefore, is very important and serious. The utmost 
power of the Association of the Japanese Cotton Spinning 
Companies must accordingly be exerted to avert Japan’s 
acceptance of China’s proposal. Moreover. it is a serious 
mistake on the part of the Chinese Government to try to 
elect such a serious change in the tariff system at the 
Present juncture when the world’s industrial and commercial 
‘ystems are disturbed by war. It is hereby resolved that 
nore systematic and persistent efforts will be made to 
attain the objective placed before the Japanese cotton 
‘pinning business, as the result of the decision reached at 
the extraordinary meeting of the Association of the Japanese 
otton Spinning Companies on March 26 and that an 
executive committee will be appointed to take effective means 
‘0 attain the object in view.” 


Some of the Japanese arguments are businesslike and make 
“Ppeal to the sympathies of those who know the position of 
‘ otton spinners. Others are typically Japanese and are 
Tacteristically irritating. ‘They say, for instance, that it is all 
7 well for all the other Powers to agree, as they are not 
‘ésted-—implying perhaps that Japan is the only nation that 
cotton stuff to export to China. They say that other peoples 
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can find other markets but that Japan must have the Chinese 
market or the cotton spinning industry will perish. As an 
example of how other peoples find other markets and of how 
Japan takes their places in China—they point to Manchuria, 
which is anything but discreet, when cne remembers how and 
why America and Great Britain have been forced to give up the 
cotton piece goods trade in Manchuria and how and why the 
Japanese came in and monopolized the trade. It may be true, 
as Mr. Miyamoto, of the Fuji Gas Cotton Spinning Company, has 
said that the Customs revision will mean a rise in duties on 
cotton goods of 1} per cent and will cost Japan yen 4 millions a 
year, but this does not make China’s claim to her right of 
revision any the less just. The hosiery merchants who have 
petitioned the Ministry of Agriculture may be right when they 
say that the loss to them will be Yen 32,000,000 a year and that, 
with British embargoes on, they will have to close down for the 
period of the war if the tariffs go up in China, but China is not 
fostering the Japanese hosiery business and she could find as 
many places to put 32 million yen a year as Japan if she had it. 

It China abolishes the Zikin in return for permission to 
charge a fair Customs toll—a toll that was guaranteed her years 
ago—every Power, great and small, will receive benefits in their 
China trade which will make the losses to the Japanese cotton 
folk look like a trifling inconvenience. No better devise for 
throttling trade, domestic and foreign, than the likin was ever in- 
vented ; but it means revenue and the Chinese cannot afford to 
abandon it till they have something in its stead. It started atthe 
time of the Taiping rebellion and has grown into a vast system of 
roadside custom houses throughout the country which collect 
duties on merchandise carried from city to city and province to 
province at such rates that on a comparatively short journey the 
tolls mount up to 20 per cent and more, and nothing which 
does not yield a handsome profit can be transported at all. On 
roads and waterways it is shiftless because the officials do not 
take the trouble to measure and weigh all that passes them; 
but on railways, where the weights are of necessity known, the 
charges are systematically collected and the result is that no 
native goods which can go by boat or cart are loaded on to a 
Sailway van. In this and a score of other ways the likin is 
an incubus upon Chinese commerce; and all peoples doing 
business in China, including the Japanese themselves, would be 
mightily relieved to see it abolished. This, however, is con- 
ditional upon the revision of the Customs tariffs, and this in 
turn upon Japan’s assent. It always comes back to Japan. 

There has been talk in Japan of the possibility of raising 
the effective tariff to 742 per cent. on imports. Goods entering 
the Treaty Ports will or should pay the 5 per cent. ad valorem, 
and according to the Mackay Treaty of 1902, goods shipped 
inland, over routes upon which /‘kin is levied upon native goods, 
are subject to an additional tax of 23 per cent. which does bring 
the tariff up to 73 per cent. for goods shipped directly from a 
foreign country toa point in the interiorof China. This extra 
25 per cent. has heen collected for 15 years, however, and has 
nothing to do with the actual import tariff which the revision 
would raise from an average of 34 per cent. to an effective five 
per cent. and no more. 

In the face of the opposition of the cotton manufacturers 
the Japanese Government, undoubtedly anxious to fall in line 
with the other powers since the question of Japan’s loyalty to 
the Entente is involved, may, however, agree to an effective 5 
per cent without the usual guzd pro quo conditions, but the 
present Ministry will not carry it through without weakening 
its political status in this season of Japanese elections. 
Fortunately for Japan’s status in the eyes of those who are trying 
to persuade themselves of the genuineness of Japan’s friendship 
for China, the Government has not argued as usual that it 
opposes China's requests for China’s ultimate good. From 
these transparent little hypocrisies the cotton spinners have 
not been exempt however. A Mr. Otaka, Secretary of the As- 
sociation of the Japanese Cotton Spinning Companies, has said in 
aninterview: “In some quarters Japan’s loss is estimated only 
at yen 3,000,000, but this does not indicate the direct loss of trade. 
Considering that the cotton business is one of the greatest 
industries in this country, the fact that it will lose its foothold 
must be taken more seriously. It will moreover be of no good 
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effect to China herself, because it will result in raising the cost 
of living among the people while the native industry will 
attain unhealthy development. Beside this bad effect the 
temporary increase in revenue will amount to nothing.’ 
It takes a Japanese mind to follow this reasoning and to 
understand why the growth of the Chinese native cotton 
industries, which are already growing into serious rivalry with 
the Japanese, should be particularly “ unhealthy.’’ 


As a matter of fact there are a good many candid con- 
fessions appearing in the Japanese papers from official sources, 
which lead one to believe that in spite of the elaborate statistics 
which have been published by the cotton spinners, the losses 
are not going to beso very heavy after all, but that there will 
be no more harm done than a trifling shaving down of profits. 
When one considers that the whole import of cotton stuffs of 
all sorts into China does not run over 180 million taels per 
annum, that a five per cent ad valorem tax upon this would be 
only Tls. 9,000,000, of which Japan pays only a share, it is difficult 
to see where there is room for a loss of 3, 4, or 32 million 
Yen a year, on an increase of 14 per cent over present rates. 


Criticism by British Paper in Japan 


The following comments in the Japan Chronicle, a British paper 
published in Japan, are noteworthy: 

“Some of the criticisms on foreign affairs published in Japanese 
newspapers would be almost incredible if they did not appear in plain 
black and white. Were they statements made in a public speech, it 
might be imagined that the speaker had been misreported, or that his 
enthusiasm had for the moment overcome his reflection. But neither 
excuse is available in the case of articles written for a newspaper and 
published with editorial authority and endorsement. The articles to 
which we refer not only display an absence of any feeling of reciprocity, 
but a lack of any sense of its meaning. For example, whenever any 
nation finds it necessary to impose a Customs tariff which may incident- 
ally affect Japanese goods, there is at once an outcry among Japanese 
merchants, reflected in the Press, and the Government is called upon 
to bring pressure to bear upon the offending nation, in absolute ins 
difference to the fact that Japan has one of the highest Customs tariffs 
in the world. Wesaw an exan »le of this recently in the attitude of the 
Japanese towards the tariffs imposed or suggested in India and Singapore 
as a measure of war revenue, and again with regard tothe embargo 
imposed by Britain on certain goods in view of present shortage of freight 
The fact availed nothing that Britain was straining all her resources 
in a struggle wherein Japan was one of the participants without being 
called upon to make sacrifices. Britain was reproached with behaving 
unkindly to an Ally which had actually profited very considerably by the 
war, and was called upon to remove an embargo imposed for purposes 
of self-protection, lest Japanese manufacturers should suffer. It is 
probable that a similar movement will be started against the measures 
of restriction. which have recently been announced by Britain, and it will 
be interesting to note whether they are as successful in attaining their 
object as they were in removing the embargo on hosiery. 

‘““Meanwhile a portion of the Japanese Press is up in arms regarding 
a proposed revision of the Customs tariff which is fixed at 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, this being a matter of arrangement with all the Powers having 
treaties with China. As a matter of fact, the actual tax is considerably 
less, the specific duties paid being framed on the ad valorem rates based 
on values much lower than those prevailing even before the war com- 
menced. It may be remarked that prior to the revision of the treaties 
5 per cent. was the rate fixed in the Japanese Customs tariff, also as the 
result of treaty arrangement, and this figure remained operative until the 
new treaties went into effect in 1899. Our older readers will recollect the 
indignation constantly expressed in this country when treaty revision 
was under discussion on the fact that Japan was not at liberty to 
fix her own tariff rates, and the demand for fiscal autonomy was at least 
as strong as that for the abolition of Consular jurisdiction. Al] this is now 
forgotten, and the request of China, not for tariff autonomy, nor even 
for permission to raise the tax on imports toa figure exceeding 5 per 
cent., but merely to revise values so that the 5 per cent. tax becomes 
really operative, is treated as a monstrous claim and one that should be 
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resisted to the uttermost. As will have been seen from a translation 
already appearing in our columns, the Asahi is foremost in the denun- 
ciation of the proposal. The only consideration which our contemporary 
regards as of any value is whether Japan’s industrial interests Will be 
injured. It comes to the conclusion that an increase in China’s tarif by 
making the 5 per cent. a reality, which would mean an increase on the 
present import tax of not more than an average of 114 per cent., shoul 
not be granted because the revision of Chinese Customs duties would 
involve serious loss to Japanese manufacturers. To prove this the Asa}; 
goes the length of publishing a table showing that with two exceptions 
every important Japanese article now being exported to China pays 
considerably less than 5 per cent., cotton yarn, for example, the principal 
export to that country, paying only 3 percent. To most people Outside 
Japan this will appear an emphatic justification of the Chinese Proposil 
as it shows the accuracy of the contention that by reason of the rise in 
values China is not able to charge the full rate of 5 per cent. to which 
she is entitled under the treaties. But this is not the light in which it 
appears to our contemporary. China’s interests and rights are of no 
concern to Japan. The only question is, will Japan in any way suffer: 
If so, nothing else is of importance, and it is impossible for Japan tg 
grant the concession asked for. 

“Fortunately the foreign affairs of the country are not in the hand 
of the writers on the Asai, or Japan would run the risk of bringing 
upon herself the general international dishke and suspicion from which 
Germany suffered even before the war. But the Asahi does not stand 
alone. It seems that it is merely voicing the opinions of the Japanese 
mercantile community. The Japan Spinning Association arranged to 
hold a meeting to consider the question, but learning that prompt action 
was necessary, the Committee took up the matter at once. sending a 
telegram to the responsible Ministers saying that as the proposal wil 
seriously affect the interests of the spinning industry, ‘the authorities 
are requested to refuse absolutely to entertain the proposal.’ | 
seems almost incredible that such intense selfishness and _ narrov. 
mindedness can be found rampant even among the most short. 
sighted merchants or manufacturers, but unfortunately there seems 
to be no question that such a telegram was sent. Apart from the 
absolute indifference to the interests of another country, the attitude 
taken up indicates how little Japanese merchants or newspapers know 
of political economy. The impression seems to be that in some way or 
other Japan will have to pay the tax, whereas it is a truism thatall 
such duties are paid by the people of the country where they are imposed 
In any case a difference even of 2 per cent. seems so trifling when 
constant variation of prices is considered that it is difficult to understanc 
the excitement which has been aroused in Japan over the question 
One of the most astonishing statements made by the Asa/u is that when 
a similar proposal was made in 1913, Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and Holland readily gave an unconditional assent, as they were but little 
affected! That this is not an error of the pen is evident from a repetition 
of the statement in another form a little further on in the same article 
where it is said that although the present proposal has been made to 
the Allies as a whole, ‘it is only Japan which is concerned with It, $0 
that her answer should decide the issue.’ Now the figures of Chinese 
foreign trade for 1912—the year before the proposal was made which 
the Asahi believes was no concern of Britain. America, Germany, and 
Holland—show that imports to China from the United Kingdom anc 
British dominions amounted to a total of £42,730,324. Including the other 
countries the total was about £50,000,000, Against this the total] imports inte 
China from Japan, including Formosa, amounted to a value of £13,889,520 
We are afraid that our contemporary does not read trade reports, o 
fails to profit by them, A more astounding statement than that Japan 
alone is likely to be affected, and therefore should be allowed to settle 
the question, it would be difficult to discover. 

‘‘ While we have no love for increased import duties, the circumstances 
of China are so peculiar that we hope no obstacle will be placed in the way 
of the moderate concession which she asks. When the proposal was mote’ 
in 1913, Japan alone among the Powers refused to give an unconditiona 
assent, and the conditions she suggested were regarded as S0 unjust by 
China that the proposition fell to the ground. A more reasonable attitude 
has now been adopted. It is said that the Japanese Government is favour 
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ably inclined towards the revived proposal, and the truth of this would seem 
tobe assured by the anxiety of the mercantile community in Osaka. It may 
be hoped that the Ministry will decline to be diverted from the path of 
justice either by short-sighted manufacturers or journals which can see the 
rights and interests of nocountries other than their own, China’s 
fnancial dificulties are well known, and should receive sympathetic 


attention from a neighbouring mercantile nation, for the continued 


prosperity of trade with her rests to a large extent on the improvement 
»f administration, which is checked at all points by want of funds. If 


he is to come ‘n on the side of the Entente, it is of great importance that 
he should be in a position to expand her revenue, to however small a 
degree: But the proposal made is one of mere justice—a revision in 
scordance with values, not rates. If the present Japanese Government 
srees with the other Powers in conceding this very modest proposition, it 
«il] show more effectively than words can do its wish for a re-estab lish- 
nent of cordial relations with the neighbouring Power.” 


00D ROADS AS A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


If China could only be brought to a realization of the 
‘mmense advantage of good roads, the people of the provinces 
xould demand that some portion of the public funds be allotted 
sq actually expended on these most vital upbuilders of 
commerce. For years, the Far EAsTERN ReEviEW has en- 
‘eavyoured to drive this fact home to the people of China and 
on several Occasions has pointed out the monetary value of good 
roads aside from all such national considerations as the unifying 
influence on the people and the military value of ready means of 
communication. For the benefit of the Chinese official we 
piblish the following leaf out of the book of Philippine exper- 
ence as to the actual dollars-and-cents value of good roads: 


“The average man has considerable difficulty in comprehending 
the real value of improved roads, or rather of translating this value in 
terms of the public money that goes into their construction and 
maintenance,” says the district engineer of Nueva Ecija, a province in 
Central Luzon, “and in my opinion an effort should be made to show 
the cost of road construction in the various provinces and to explain 
the value of such construction to the general public. In the province 
of Nueva Ecija the bureau of public works has expended P1,253,186 
on the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges during the 
last five years, P138,454 for school houses and P60,448 for modern 
sanitary markets, or a total of P1r,452,088 in modern improvements. 
This is a large amount of money, and people who do not understand 
the value of roads, bridges and convenient and durable public 
buildings will probably think that the province is not materially 
benefited by such expenditures, but the value of these improvements 
from a commercial stand-point may be easily pointed out. 


“When the construction of the present road system of this 
province was commenced five years ago the assessed value of the land 
of Nueva Ecija was only P10,417,310. It is now P22,566,480 an 
increase of P12,149,170 or 117 per cent. Or, looked at in another 
way, for every peso of the P1,452,088 expended on public improvements 
the public has received eight pesos and thirty-six centavos by the 
increased value of its property, enough by itself to justify the 
expenditures on public improvements, but this is not all. Five years 
azo the province of Nueva Ecija produced 1,500,000 cavanes of rice a 
year. The production for 1916 was 4,000,000 cavanes, 90 per cent of 
which was grown in the vicinity of improved roads and which should 
consequently be credited to the value of the roads. Five years ago 
the cost of transportation of rice to market averaged Po.58 per cavan ; 
now it is Po.34, and this difference of Po.24 per cavan, applied to this 
year's crop, represents a saving to the general public of P960,000, 
more than seventy-five per cent of the total cost of all the roads in 
this province to date. To sum up, for an expenditure of P1,452,087.96 
be srhstp improvements the general public has recetved the following 
enents : 





Increase In value of lance. ees eee eee oe» PI12,149,170 
Increase of products een eee eve eee eee ees 5,000,000 
Saved On transportation eos oe ous eee oon 960,000 

Total i as ~ ah pes we -»s P¥8, 109,170 


_ “So far I have mentioned only one product—rice—to show the 
increase of production and the decrease of cost in transporting the 
Product to market. Rice, however, represents only one-half of the 
total agricultural products of this province, and a corresponding 
crease in production and decrease in cost of transportation has 
followed in all branches of agriculture and business. Let us take the 
cost of travel by carromata (a small, two wheeled vehicle) for 
‘xample. Five years ago it was eighteen centavos per kilometer; 
to-day it is only eight. The traffic census for 1916 shows that there 
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are at least three hundred carromatas using the roads of this provi 
daily, and that each carromata averages ter kilometers a ‘aoe prions 
a total of three thousand kilometers a day. The reduction in cost of 
such travel from eighteen centavos to eight centavos per kilometer 
represents a saving to the general public of P1o9,500 per annum. 
“We still need P2,000,000 to complete our roads, school hous 
and market, If this sum can be obtained and expended within 
the next five years the general benefit should be even greater 


proportionately than has obtained in the past. Where cou 
a better investment ?” | past. Where could one find 


_ if this good investment argument could be thoroughly 
impressed upon the Chinese merchant, he himself would lead 
the way by raising funds for roads. He knows that every 
dollar of produce that comes to his market town pays him a 
tribute, great or small, and as a means of increasing that tribute, 
let us commend to him the construction of roads and what is 
just as vital, the keeping of them in repair after they are built. 








BRIBERY CHARGED AGAINST MINISTER 
OF FINANCE 


On the evening of April 18 a Mandate was issued over 
the signature of the President dismissing the well-known 
Chinese financial expert Dr. Chen Chin-tao from office as 
Minister of Finance and ordering court proceedings against him 
on a charge of bribery. The Vice-Minister of Finance, one 
Yin Ju-li, was similarly treated, and a Councillor to the Ministry 
named Yu Hsi-cheng, and an American educated official named 
Wu Nai-chen, Chief of the Currency Department, were 
suspended from office and ordered to be tried in connexion 
with the same matter. The charges spring out of a scheme 
that has been afoot for some time to establish a factory for 
the smelting of brass cash. Originally a group of Chinese 
known as the Paoli Syndicate combined to form an organization 
to conclude a loan of $5,000,000 with the Central Government 
and in connexion therewith to secure and operate the right to 
purchase brass cash and melt them for sale. Japanese had 
previously operated in this direction so profitably, selling the 
metal to the belligerents, or back to the Chinese Government 
for minting purposes, that the cupidity of certain Chinese was 
stirred and steps were taken to prohibit foreigners from buying 
cash on the ground that depletion would cause financial 
difficulties for the poorer classes in the provinces. The Paoli 
Syndicate then attempted to obtain the right for themselves 
as a privilege in connexion with a loan to the Government. 
Parliament so strenuously objected to this proceeding that the 
matter fell through, the Syndicate losing, it claimed, something 
like $500,000. In order to assist them out of their difficulties, 
and after receiving several petitions, Dr. Chen Chin-tao suggested 
to Chang Hsin-han, representing the Syndicate, the formation 
of a smeliing company to operate under Government control, 
the Syndicate to be permitted to subscribe a certain portion 
of the capital Thereafter the negotiations were left in the 
hands of the Vice-Minister of Finance and Wu Nai-chen, and 
after they had been proceeding sometime Councillor Yu Hsi- 
cheng announced to Dr. Chen Chin-tao that the Vice-Minister had 
stated thathe had been paid $15,000 in cash and $20,000 in cheques 
by the man Chang Hsin-han, as a consideration in connexion 
with the formation of the Company, and that he wished Dr. Chen 
to participate in the douceur. Dr. Chen, resenting this, in- — 
structed the money to be returned, and took the Vice-Minister to 
task, pointing out the gravity of the offence and the stupidity 
of it, seeing that a cheque could be easily traced. This re- 
mark was unfortunate, for it was accepted by the Vice- 
Minister as indicating that Dr. Chen would be amenable to a 
cash consideration if such were substituted for the cheque. 
This was communicated by the Vice-Minister to Councillor 
Yu, who in turn informed Dr. Chen, and once more the Vice- 
Minister was called before the Minister, who, in the presence 
of the Councillor, again explained his opinion of the transaction 
and emphasised that the money must be returned. In not 
immediately insisting upon the dismissal of the Vice-Minister 
for being a willing party to bribery, Dr. Chen made the grave 
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error for which he is suffering. It is reported however, that he 
referred the matter to the Premier and the President but failed to 
evoke any action, and there he apparently permitted the matter to 
rest. A few days later, however, a native newspaper named 
the Kung Yen Pao, an organ of the party which wishes the 
removal of Dr. Chen, began a campaign against him, and 
published an incorrect version of the situation. The day after 
the publication of the article the representative of the capitalists 
interested in the brass smelting company called on Dr. Chen, 
and he was also taken to task for having attempted to bribe the 
Vice-Minister. In the course of this proceeding he admitted 
knowledge of Dr. Chen’s order to the Vice-Minister to return 
the money. The following day he called at the private residence 
of Dr. Chen, and after some conversation he wrote a statement 
absolving Dr. Chen from any knowledge of or complicity in the 
bribery transactions carried on with the Vice-Minister. The 
press again attacked the Minister and, among other charges, 
it was declared that Dr. Chen had extorted the statement by 
force in order to clear himself! ‘The above brief outline of 
the affair is, we believe, the correct one. 

So active were Dr. Chen’s enemies that they were able to 
concoct “evidence ’’ of his direct complicity in the deal, and 
the investigators appointed to look into the matter reporting 
against him, he was, on the morning of April 19, placed under 
surveillance. The treatment of Dr. Chen, after the issue of 
the Mandate, was grossly scandalous. Police entered his house, 
prevented him from holding any private conversation, and 
generally acted in a manner which would not become them if 
dealing with a confirmed criminal of the lowest caste. When 
the order came to them to conduct Dr. Chen to the Court, four 
police officers, armed with revolvers, laid hands upon him, 
pushed him into a waiting motor car, and prevented him from 
saying a word of farewell to his wife or children. At the 
Court he was placed in a room by himself and no one was 
allowed to have communication with him, not even his solicitor, 
despite efforts made on his behalf by many influential people. 
Nor would bail be entertained. When this kind of treatment—a 
striking commentary upon Chinese ideas of “ justice ’’—is 
meted out to a highly-educated gentleman like Dr. Chen what 
hope can the Chinese have of persuading foreigners that the time 
has come when extra-territoria! privileges might be abolished ! 

The Vice-Minister, when he heard that matters were coming 
to a crisis, deserted his usual haunts and bafiled the police 
to find him. Peking newspapers printed in English alleged some 
days after Dr. Chen’s arrest that the Vice-Minister was being 
harboured by Japanese, but on what grounds the allegation is 
made we do not know. Suffice it to say that he was not dis- 
coverable. which fact made it all the more difficult for Dr. 
Chen’s friends to secure justice for him, since the Vice-Minis- 
ter, if he desired, could immediately prove the innocence of the 
arrested Minister. 

Although the case is sub judice we cannot refrain from 
expressing the view that the whole disgraceful business is 
purely one of political intrigue to oust Dr. Chen from office 
and secure the portfolio of Minister of Finance for the nominee 
of the party who desire to handle money more than to do 
anything to secure honest administration of finance. The last 
desideratum is the least wanted by Dr. Chen’s enemies, and the 
most essential requirement in the best interests of the people of 
China. Dr. Chen Chin-tao’s friends believe that he stood for 
wholesale reform inthe financial administration, and, had he been 
given sufficient power, would have inaugurated a system upon 
modern lines. In developing their bribery plot Dr. Chen’s enemies 
worked with the object of not only discrediting him but also of 
striking a serious blow at the whole of the Young China party, 
and in this they will succeed if the Court is sufficiently corrupt 
to refuse a just hearing of the case. ‘The conviction of Dr. Chen 
on the charge wiil be regarded as a triumph for the old style 
official, who claims that corruption never flourished so much as 
under the Republic. It is therefore to be hoped that Dr. Chen 
will succeed in his defence, and that those who plotted against 
him will be arraigned for punishment. A curious circum- 
Stance is that so far no steps have been taken against those who 
proffered the bribe to the Vice-Minister, and the public is 
waiting with some interest to see what will happen in this 
direction. 
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THE GOVERNOR OF KIANGSI PROVINCE 


General Li Chun, whose photograph we publish with this 
issue, is the Military Governor of Kuangsi Province, with 
headquarters at Nanchang, the Capital of the Province. He ;, 
one of the most progressive and best qualified Generals in the 
Chinese Army, having gained his present position step by step 
and not by a sudden leap such as has been the experience of 
many high officers. General Li was born in Tientsin and jg 4 
years of age. Like such prominent Generals as the Vice. 
President and the Premier he graduated at the Tientsin Militar, 
College. He then became a professor at the Shaoshing Military 
College, and later, as a Captain, was associated with the Manchy 
General Tieh-liang, and the late Yuan Shih-kai at Paotingfy 
Eventually he became Director of the General Staff at Paotingtu, 
and, about 1902, was sent as a Commissioner to attend 


manceuvres in Japan and to study Japanese military methods 


rt 





GENERAL Li CHUN 


He was promoted Brigadier-General, and in 1911 became a full 
General. He was in command of troops who fought at Hankow 
and captured Hanyang during the 1911 Revolution, and later 


commanded the troops who drove the notorious White Wolf to 


earth. He was then made Commissioner of Occupation at 
Kiukiang, and later became Tutuh (Military Governor) © 
Kiangsie He with General Li Yuan-hung (now President), then 
in command at Hankow, and the late General Chu Jui, Military 
Governor at the time of Chekiang Province, were the three 
Generals who stood firm in the Yangtze Valley in 1913, and 80 
assisted in the suppression of the rebellion against Yuan Shih- 
kai. One good trait about General Li is that he is a believer 
the principle that the military should not obtrude their opinions 
in questions of State. Ina recent conversation he said: ” The 
military should obey orders and support the Government 
international matters—they should not try to direct affairs.’ He 
was one of the Generals who participated in the confereuce i 
Peking in April. 
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THE TREND OF THOUGHT IN JAPAN 


—_ 


Now that the war seems definitely to be going against the 
Germans, Japanese publicists are increasingly active in an 
neavor to awaken their Government and people to a realisation 
the necessity Of planning how to obtain what may be possible 
fom the peace settlement and the readjustment of national 
relations. We have republished several articles of this character, 
ad elsewhere 10 this issue we reproduce another article to which 
yewish to draw attention. — The writer (Mr. Kudzubu_Tosuke) 
,vocates an “armament alliance” between Japan and China, for 
he usual purpose of preserving the peace of the Far East,” 
wtin reality to provide Japan with the means to elevate herself 
the position of untrammelled Dictator of the Orient. 


What is significant about articles of this type is that they 
‘rankly advocate increase of armaments after the war while 
occidental nations are hoping that the end of the war will bring 
pout a league of nations to decrease armaments. Mr. Kudzubu 
Tosuke may be one of the Pan-Asian propagandists, and even if 
he is not what he aims at is the first step which these agitators 
uge Japan and China to take. He wants Japan to be in the 
sition to direct China’s military, naval, diplomatic, commercial, 
ind industrial affairs, basing his arguments on the ground that 
wiless some arrangement in this regard is made by Japan and 
China both will be lost, because the Occidentals threaten to 
overwhelm them. He pretends to see Japan’s chief enemies in 
Russia, America and Germany, and makes the prognostication 
‘ot after the war Germany will be able to threaten the East 
with her fleet. This is a proposition calculated to cause some 
-musement in Entente circles, though his declaration that the 
Pacific might be the scene of future battles between rival powers 
may not be far off if Japan keeps so constantly on the lookout 
for probable enemies. One thing that particularly attracts us is 
the calm assurance displayed by the writer when he says: “The 
principle of preserving China's territorial integrity which was 
declared by our late Emperor to the world must be acted up to 
by the Japanese people at all times. Japan should train 
competent military and naval officers and send them to China 
hile China should allow Japan to exploit her natural resources to. 
inoease the other’s national strength.” 


The first part of the sentence is what Japan does not do, 
and the latter part candidly confesses what Japan chiefly wants 
fom China. For this Japan has schemed and plotted and 
bargained for many years, but particularly lately, and no stone 1s 
being left unturned to produce the results desired. When 
Japanese try to secure commercial or industrial, military or stra- 
tegic advantages in this region their motive always is solely ‘to 
preserve the peaceof the East,” a phrase which covers a multitude 
of sins, and they overlook theclearly outstanding fact that the more 
Japan builds about herself a militaristic machine the more she is 
going to rouse the suspicions of others and the more she is going 
to excite warlike operations on the part of others. To build this 
machine, however, Japan must of necessity have control in some 
way or other of China’s iron deposits, for without the raw 
material thus obtainable Japan can in no sense embark upon the 
great military adventure that some of her subjects believe will 
ultimately place her on top of the world. While the Japanese 
people and Government are held in fear by the Chinese the 
possibility of securing what is wanted in China is rendered 
extremely dificult, and having found that exhibitions of crude 
force do not in the long run pay, the hand.of “friendship’’ of 
latehas been assiduously extended. 


Mr. Tosuke rather gives the game away, however, as also do 
the Pan-Asianists and, last but not least, Major-General Shomei 
Nonaka. He is a retired officer of the Japanese army, who 
Writes in the Japanese magazine 7aiyo, probably the most popular 
of the Tokyo monthly publications, declaring that as all the 
nations of the world are destined to be ruled by a single strong, 
all-conquering Power, Japan must prepare to fight to be that 
Power, or else descend into the ranks of the small nations which 
will be held under the rule of the great Imperial Power. This is 
emphasised by the Japan Advertiser, who translates the extraordi- 
nary article, and we mention the subject solely to point out to 
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readers the trend of thought of the present day Japanese. 
Dogmatically advancing the opinions that no peace can come 
until the world is ruled by some central authority, that pacificism 
is dangerous since it leads nations in the path of ruin and 
decadence, that the war will merely promote a general increase 
of armaments, he argues that a confederation of Powers, ruled 
by one, will take place. He explains that the form and nature 


of the federation of the world to come is difficult to foresee, but 


nevertheless he can express his opinion, which is as follows: 


“If the world is destined to become a great federal 
power, what would be the fate of nations? The answer is 
all too obvious. If a nation does not conquer, it must be 
conquered sooner or later. If the ideal of a parliament of 
nan and federation of the world is to be realized, the small 
states of the world may become members of the world’s 
federation. But such a condition, even if it be realized, 
must perforce be a temporary phenomenon, which may at 
any time be déstroyed. Now we are face to face with 
the question: which nation is most likely to become the 
conqueror of the world? It is not for us to answer such 
a question. But we are.sure that the nation which is strongly 
united in patriotism, and having unquenchable Imperial 
ambitions, and the willingness to make every sacrifice and 
endeavor for the sake of the ultimate goal, is most qualifed 
to obtain the laurels. Japan boasts of a history unique in 
the world, and has a great destiny to fulfill in the future 
history of mankind. It would bea pity if such a country 
should perish in the whirlwind of the world’s movement 
toward the Imperial federation of the nations. In the great 
contest for the world’s conquest, which will consciously or 
unconsciously be waged after the present war, Japan will play 
no idle part, so that the Japanese cannot afford to indulge in 
midspring dreamsof temporary prosperity. In conclusion I 
would assert that I am not an advocate of Imperialism who 
cherishes the dreams of the conquest of the world. All I 
want to assert is that the conquest of the world is an 
inevitable tendency, which is confirmed rather than weakened 
by the present war, and that the Japanese nation, in view of 
her glorious history and traditions, should not be blind to 
this world tendency, but brace herself to fulfill her destined 
role as best she can.’’ | 


THE NEW MAGAZINE “ASIA”’ 


The American Asiatic Association have developed their old 
“ Tournai’’ into a live monthly under the new title of Asia. 
The first issue came out in March, and is well got up; paper, 
printing and photographic reproductions being in the best style. 
The selection of articles is likewise good, and deals with both 
Japan and China, and since the purpose of the Association 
through its magazine is ‘to establish a broader and better under- . 
standing between our people and the nations of the Far East, 
with special regard for the necessity of fostering and promoting 
more extended commercial and financial intercourse, removing 
existing grounds of dissension, and making a contribution of the 
highest value to the estabiishment of permanent peace,’ it ought 
to be well received. In welcoming the new magazine and hoping 
for it a long and useful career, we may be pardoned for 
suggesting that a permanent peace can only be maintained if all 
publications scrupulously adhere toa policy of properly recording 
the international political transactions which develop in this part 
of the world. In another part of this issue we specially refer to 
an article on Japan and the South Sea islands published in Asve, 
and it alone will suffice to illustrate what we mean when we urge 
in the best interests of everybody a frank statement of 
conditions in Asia as they from time to time develop. 
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CHINA AND THE WAR 


(Continued from Page 460) 


The real attitude of the Chinese populace, even the con- 
sensus of opinion in the official circles, is of course difficult to 
sound. Scarcely a day passes without a strong expression of 
opinion for or against war. The Chambers of Commerce, 
excited no doubt by Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s threat of Boxerism, and 
in horrified anticipation of another revolution at least, have 
registered strong protests, while most of the communications 
from individual military or civil officials have been in favour 
of war upon a basis of international ethics. Telegrams from 
two of the most powerful Moslem leaders of the west, Ma An 
Liang, T’i Shuai of Kansu, and Makhsut, Padshah of Kumul, 
set at rest many doubts as to the attitude of the Mohammedan 
population and have given the Government good reason to believe 
that Dr. Sun’s promises of trouble from that quarter were 
absolutely without foundation. 

Towards the end of April the military Governors took into 
consideration the war question and decided that China should 
completely sever with Germany. On May 1 they translated their 
decision into some action, for while the Cabinet was discussing 
the Sino-German question General Nyi Tze-chung, the Governor 
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of Anhui, General Chang WHuai-chi, Tuchun of Shantun 
General Weng Un-yuan, Tuchun of Kirin, and General 1; Hae 
chi, Tuchun of Fukien, arrived and requested an intervjew with 
the Preinier, which the latter granted. 

General Nyi, who was the first speaker, said, “We mug 
declare war against Germany without further delay. We must 
go to war without asking conditions from the Entente, ] 
voicing the sentiment of the military leaders of the country 
urge the Government to abandon its colourless policy of negotia. 
tion with the Entente for the increase of the Customs tari# 
revision of treaties, etc.’’ | 


The other Governors supported General Nyi. 

_ Premier Tuan Chi-jui then returned to the Cabinet meeting 
and reported the Governors’ demands to his colleagues, who, 
after a short discussion, declared themselves to be unanimously 
in favour of war with Germany. 


The Premier and the members of the Cabinet then went to 
the President’s Office and reported their resolution to President 
Li Yuan-hung, who expressed himself as being in favour of an 
immediate declaration of war and said that he would sign the 
mandate as soon as the resolution had been approved by 
Parliament. It is generally believed in Peking at the time of 
writing that the House will declare for war but the decision of 
the Senate has not been definitely forecasted as yet. 


JAPANESE DEMAND RETENTION OF PACIFIC 
ISLANDS AS NAVAL BASES 


Straight Talk by the Leader of the Kokuminto Party, who Claims that 


Japan Needs them against “the Hypothetical Enemy ” 


Off and on during the past two years Japanese publicists 
have been indulging in the gentle pastime of testing the diplomatic 
atmosphere by flying kites with regard to the future of the 
Pacific Islands taken over by the Japanese navy from the 
Germans in the early part of the war. What their efforts have 
availed them we are unable to say, but apparently silence in 
various quarters has emboldened them to abandon the erstwhile 
oblique and carefully guarded references to the subject and make 
a straight out demand of the Japanese Government that it be up 
and doing to see to it that the islands are retained to be trans- 
formed into naval bases “on which Japan may establish the 
peace of Asia’’ and from which she may keep an eye on “ her 
hypothetical enemy.’’ These words are quoted from the latest 
article on the subject, the salient features of which are given 
below. ‘The writer is a Japanese, Mr. Ki Inukai, the leader of 
the Kokuminto Party, and the article appeared in the April 
issue of the political monthly, the Se7zzz. ‘There is no mincing 
of words in this appeal. Other writers who have plucked up 
courage to advocate the Japanization of the captured islands have 
based their arguments solely upon their commercial value, and 
studied care to keep the strategical importance of the islands in 
the background has been noticeable. The impression the writers 
have wished to create in the minds of readers who may be prone 
to think is that Japan with lofty disinterestedness and unconcern 
utterly disregards the naval potentialities of the islands, even if 
they might happen to possess any. 


That they have been successful in this aim in certain 
quarters 1s, it 1s regrettable to say, apparent. In the first issue 
of the Asia, the improved /ournal of the American Asiatic 
Association, the asseverations of the Japanese publicists are taken 
as the writers wished them to be taken. As the policy of the 

sia is to promote good relations between America and Japan 
it is quite natural that it should take the best and most charitable 
view of the problem. For that no fault is to be found with the 
journal, but when it opens its pages to a writer who shows that 


he realises the naval importance of the islands and then commits 
himself and the paper to the following, what is it going to say to 
Mr. Ki Inukai’s demand, remembering all the time that Mr. 
Inukai is no obscure Japanese penny-a-liner, but an acknowledg- 
ed political leader of standing? The writer in the Asza declares: 


“But by the same token the growing co-operation with the 
Japanese renders it unlikely that the islands will ever become the 
military menace that their situation and formation entitle them 
to be. They will rather, it seems, serve as outposts of trade 
...+.... Whoever gets them in the peace settlement will get a 
tare advantage in the race for trade on the Pacific.” 


And what does the leader of the Kokuminto Party say: 
He does not waste any words on the advantage of tlie South 
Sea islands as commercial centres, and is man enough: to look 
the question square in the face. He wants them to use agains! 
‘the hypothetical enemy.’’ And who is that? He leaves no one 
—not even those most ignorant of international problems—it 
doubt. Frankly enough he puts the burden of his agitation in the 
se nutshell, and offers it as a little morsel to the Asza 10 
crack: 


“The Japanese occupation of the South Sea Islands is 4 
question of life and death importance to Japan. Japan's s 
power to-day is far inferior to that of her hypothetical enemy 
This is not to be helped, perhaps, because there is such a vasl 
difference in the respective powers of wealth.......-As, long 4 
Japan occupies a favorable strategical position, she will be sate 
Therefore, the 100,000 square miles of the territorial water 
in the South Seas which are now in Japanese occupation at 
of great value to Japan, affording as they do, a series ° 
excellent naval bases on which Japan may establish the peace 
of East Asia. If Japan were to lose these naval bases sh 
would at once be placed in a perilous position, even in peae 
time. In time of war Japan would be in positive danger. 
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TrapE Routes OF THE PaciFic. THE MicronESIAN GrouP 1S MADE UP OF THE CAROLINE, MARIANA AND MarsHALt IsLAnps* 


Naturally! There is none of the self-satisfied assurance 
of Japanese disinterestedness here that is possessed by the writer 
in the .4sia@ when he dogmatically asserts that “by the same 
token. ...s- .it is unlikely that the islands will ever become the 
nilitary menace that their situation and formation entitle them 
to be.” 

To emphasise how important the Caroline, Mariana and 
Marshall islands are to Japan as “trade” outposts, the Asia 
published a map, and we republish it here to indicate to anyone 
interested enough to study it just how important those islands 
areas the naval bases in the Pacific which Mr. Ki Inukai and 
most other Japanese so ardently desire. No more than a glance 
will sufice to show that they completely command the Pacific, 
and particularly menace the great British island continent of 
Australia, as well as the Philippines and the Malay Archipelago 
to the south and west, and the Hawaiian Islands to the east, to 
“iy nothing of the cable stations of Guam and the Midway 
Islands. And this being so does the Asia really expect people 
to believe that Japan deliberately disregards their strategical 
significance and is prepared to take and use them solely, or at 
least, principally, as ‘‘ outposts of trade?’’ 

To even suggest such a thing is to insult the intelligence not 
Only of readers but also of the Japanese, whose great primary 
ambition is to establish their country as one of unquestionably 
supreme naval and military power. In Japan, belief in the 
leutonic idea of the legitimacy and efficacy of ruthless Might 


sso fully developed that the Prussian system is not only 


ee 


"Reproduced from “Asia.” 


regarded with unabashed admiration but is actively copied. It 
is displayed in the military organization, and is occasionally 
exemplified in Japan’s dealings with China. With this funda- 
mental national weakness understood—and in view of the Pan- 
Asian movement which is afoot—is it at all likely that Japan 
will strive to retain the South Sea Islands solely for trade? 
Were profits out of phosphates, copra, and a few other minor 
tropical products the attraction, is it not more likely that Japan 
would, at the Peace Conference, endeavor to bargain with them 
for more substantial commercial or political rights elsewhere? 

Would she not use them to trade off with Australia, for 
example, in return for some substantial modification of the 
White Australia policy? eh, 

But accepting the argument that trade is the deciding factor 
in the minds of the Japanese, what does it amount to? Before 
the war Germany had beneath her peaceful sway, for commercial 
development, 5160 square miles of islands known as the Solomcn, 
(partly owned by Britain) Caroline, Pellew, Mariana (with the 
exception of Guam belonging to America), and Marshall Islands. 
The population was some 122,000, and the imports (1910) were 
valued at £117,750, and the exports at £502,100! This, notwith- 
standing that the Germans had bent their energies to the develop- 
ment of the commercial possibilities. We have no statistics 
later than 1910, and we are referring only to the islands Japan 
is interested in, so it can be taken for granted that the trade was 
much better by 1914, when war broke out, though it cannot 
be sufficient to induce the Japanese to cleave to them solely for 
what might be made out of them commercially, when their 
tremendous value as naval bases or as something tosexchange 
for other privileges elsewhere is considered, 
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It is, therefore, necessa1y to recognise plainly that Japan 
requires the islands, first, for the purpuses set forth by Mr. 
Inukai, and she is not tobe blamed for entertaining that 
ambition, no matter what she may make out of them com- 
mercially. She captured the islands and there is not the slightest 
doubt but that she will be permitted to retain some or all of 
them, despite the construction put upon the following official 
announcement issued by the Australian Government on Nov- 
ember 18, 1914: 

“The Japanese Government has intimated to the British 
Government that it is ready to hand over the Marshall 
and other German Islands in the Pacific which were temporarily 
occupied by the Japanese, to an Australian force. The British 
Government has informed the Japanese Government of the 
intention to act accordingly. A special Australian force will be 
despatched to the islands and will remain in occupation until the 
termination of the war when the matter of the ultimate disposal 
of the islands will be a question for consideration of the Allied 
Powers. ”’ 


This statement was accepted in quarters as an entire 
relinquishment of the islands by the Japanese, the Svatesman’s 
Year Book, for instance, recording with finality that “on Nov- 
ember 18, 1914, the Japanese Government handed them over to 
Australian forces.”’ ‘That is, however, not quite correct, and 
the story of what happened at the Pelew Group is told in the 
Far EAsteERN Review of July, 1915, under the title of “The 
Phosphate Deposits of Angaur Island.’’ The article described 
(with illustrations) how the Germans had developed the deposit 
of tri-calcium phosphate and how the Japanese navy captured 
it and turned it over to other Japanese to work. Those 
Japanese are still there, and will stay there. It can be taken 
for granted, too, that Japan will hold to whatever she can, and 
she would have no difficulty at all about retaining what she 
wants without question were it not for the zeal of men like Mr. 
Inukai, who plainly states that they are required to serve Japan 
against America, and men like Mr. Edward W. Smith who 
endeavors—as he does in the Asia—to delude people that the 
Japanese have no other use for the islands than what they can 
get out of them commercially. We do not think, however, that 
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Types oF NaTIVE WoMEN 


there are many people in America, or anywhere else for that 
matter, and certainly not in Australiamwho would be much 
impressed by what Mr. Smith has to say on the subject, |t 
might be good campaign work for Japan, but bad for America 
Australia. It is the business of the representatives of both 
countries who may know the facts plainly to point them out for 
the edification of their peoples. 


Japan ts entitled to the Islands by virtue of her conquest of | 


them. Let us recognise that; but let us also be sensible and 
recognise the first use to which she will put them once she is in 
undisputed possession of them. Not to do so would be egregious 
folly ;or, worse, it would be an unpardonable crime. 


We take trom the /apan Advertiser (an American paper 
published in Tokyo) the fr “swing, which stands for itself: 


Urging the retention of the islands in the Pacific which have been 
wrested from Germany, because of their value as naval bases, and 
advocating a policy of thorough preparedness to meet any problems, 
commercial, financial or military, that may arise after the war, Mr. Ki 
Inukai, leader of the Kokuminto party, sets forth the platform of his 
party in an article which appears in the April issue of the Seznin,a 
political monthly. The subject of the article is ‘‘ The World Situation 
and Japan’s Duty.” 

Mr. Inukai, who is regarded by the Japanese as one of their great 
champions of constitutional government, scathingly criticizes both the 
Okuma and the Terauchi Ministries, for their *‘ bungling ” diplomatic 
policies; making a lucid statement of the position of the Kokuminto party. 
of which he is the leader, he declares that the most urgent duty of to-day 
is to destroy “the arbitrary arrogance” of a party which possesses 2 
majority in the House, to which he attributes the cause of all political 
evils and administrative inetficiency in Japan. 

Mr. Inukai begins by declaring that Japan to-day is in a position which 
demands that she must find a clear understanding of the duties and 
obligations which she must perform on completion of the war. He 
urges therefore the importance of Japanese people combining their efforts 
to make an exhaustive study of after-war affairs. 


Entering into the main argument Mr. Inukai goes on to say: 

“What should be Japan’s stand when the peace conference iS 
convened? What will become of the South Sea Islands now in our 
occupation? What is to become of Kiauchau? The Allies’ terms of 
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peace made public a short time ago include such conditions as the res 


toration of Alsace-Lorraine, the independence of Belgium, and the 


interests of Russia, Britain and France, but not a word was said about | 
the Japanese interests regarding Kiauchau or the South Sea Islands. 


If the peace conference be entered into in such a manner without 4 
thought for Japan, what would be Japan’s position after the war! This 
is a question which concerns the vital interest and honor of the Japantse 
Empire. 
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a 
«The war is not likely to stop during this winter. If it does not, 
we may fairly well count on its continuance through spring and summer, 
because the winter is the most dificult time for the conduct of the war. 
| jp the coming winter we may hear more talk of peace, but it is reasonable 
+ ip expect the continuance of the war for another year or two. 


Japan Must Be Prepared 


° wie js necessary that Japan should make due preparations for peace 
during the war. Now is the time for Japan to find the points in which she 
gst have a voice, and drive the nails, so to speak, to make her position 
gare. The last Cabinet made a miserable failure in its foreign 
} diplomacy - In joining the Agreement of London Japan should have 
‘mde her position clear in regard to the South Sea Islands and 
| Kiuchau. That she has not done this is a great piece of neglect, which 
as involved Japan in diplomatic embarrassments. There are of course 
/ ome ways even now to mend this past neglect, but it is a question 
whether the present Cabinet is capable of attending to such business: 
' for instance, the Government has made mistakes in its method of 
stilizing the specie reserve which has increased on account of the war 
prosperity. Speaking of the individual, he must be a very rich man 
indeed who affords to live on the interest of his bank deposits; a 
oan of ordinary means should do his best to turn his money to the best 
we. So it should be in the case of nations. That Japan has had her 
| gecie increased a little is no reason why she should make haste to get 
dof her cash by responding to Russian and English calls for loans: 
Tat the Government should have made no effort to put the surplus 
' money to better use than that of buying foreign loans, is proof that the 
| Covernment has no definite financial policy. Such a Cabinet is altogether 
too weak to grapple with the momentous situation that Japan is now 
| placed in. That is why we have come into collision with the Terauchi 
| Cabinet. 

Must Have Power on Sea 


“To guarantee the safety of Japan for the future it is important that 
| sheshould secure her rights on the sea. In this connection it must be 
| sid that the Japanese occupation of the South Sea Islands is a 
| question of life and death importance to Japan. 

“Japan’s sea power to-day is far inferior to that of her hypothe” 
tical enemy. This is not to be helped, perhaps. because there 
F is suc) a vast difference in the respective powers of wealth. But 
| the question assumes a serious aspect when Japan loses the advan- 
tage of the sea power, The defence of the state demands three 
conditions, that is, (1) munitions, (2) man power, (3) strategic situa- 
tor, If Japan is too poor to fulfil the three conditions, she can to 
| sme extent economize in her arms and munitions; and even in 
| paucity of man power there is not much cause to worry, because good 
| training will make up to some extent for this defect. As long as Japan 
| occupies a favorable strategical position, she will be safe. Therefore 
the 100,000 square miles of the territorial waters in the South 
Seas which are now in Japanese occupation are of great value to 
Japan, affording as they do, a series of excellent naval bases on 
Which Japan may establish the peace of East Asta. If Japan were 
tolose these naval bases, she would at once be placed in a perilous 
‘ondition,even im peace time, In time of war Japan would be in 
positive danger, The Okuma Cabinet has done nothing to strengthen 
her position in this respect. Such an omission is not only a grave 
tiplomatic failure, but a veritable political crime, when you consider the 
“rious far-reaching consequences which it involves. I am not opposed 
0 the declaration of war against Germany, as were the Seiyukai. | 
approve of war with Germany, because Germany richly deserved Japan’s 
‘amity for her “triple interference,” the bitter fruit of which Japan 
“és made to eat after the Sino-Japan war. But the Okuma Cabinet was 
“rong in the manner in which it carried out the war. The Okuma 
Cabinet had at that time lost its popularity with the people, and in its 
hurry to regain favor, rushed thoughtlessly into the war, hoping that 
the war might turn public attention from its maladministration. This 
oh the fundamental cause of the Okuma Cabinet's deplorable blunders 
nits foreign diplomacy. 
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Japan’s Relation with Her Ally 


“When Japan had decided on a war with Germany, and the army 
and navy were ready for action she was told to ‘wait a minute’ Ly her 
Ally. There was nothing to do but wait. Japan was to obey every order 
from her Ally. Then the sphere of our naval operations was limited 
to the vicinity of Hongkong. The region prescribed was a sheer waste 
space,—where there was no fruit to reap after the operations. Besides 
the Government was made to affix the condition that Kiauchau should 
be restored to China after the war! 

“ Just at this time German men-of-war were at large, working havoc 
to mercantile marine, and as Britain was transporting Australian 
troops to the front, she enlarged the sphere of Japan’s naval actions, 
making Japan act as guard for the British transports. A more humiliat- 
ing diplomatic policy cannot be imagined! 

“ At the time of the declaration of warI said: ‘We have no ambition 
to try to change the map of the world, but we must at least utilize this 
opportunity, so as to secure the peace of the Orient’. But the Okuma 
Cabinet was too foolish to accomplish anything that is of permanent 
value to Japan. On the contrary, grave blunders were committed, such 
as imperil the very existence of the state. 

Criticizes Defence Policy 

Criticizing the Okuma Cabinet’s defence policy, Mr. Inukai says : 

“When the two division problem came up for discussion some time 
ago, | urged the necessity of improving the instruments of war and the 
‘all men soldiers’ policy. But Marquis Okuma rejected my proposal 
and adopted the so called ‘professional’ views of the then War Minister. 
Subsequently, however, Lieutenant General Kusunose, War Minister, 
and Lieutenant General Tanaka expressed themselves as favoring my 
opinion. The progress of the European war proved the truth of my 
assertion. The Mitsueda and the Imperial arsenals are quite inadequate 
to produce al] the arms necessary for the defence of the country in time 
of war. Heavy artillery is wanting. Military motor cars are too few, 
Of aeroplanes there is hardly enough to be of war time service. In the. 
materials for trench fighting, Japan is not prepared at all. Under such 
circumstances if is impossible to think of opening war on the contiient, 
To speak about the dispatch of Japanese troops to the European stage 
of war is folly and madness. Look at the fate of Rumania, which was 
crushed under German arms not so much because of the weakness of 
her soldiers as because of her lack of tools-of war! 

“It is necessary that the manufacture of munitions should be made 
a private enterprise instead of a Government monopoly. if this is not 
possible a great military arsenal should be established in China with 
Sino-Japanese co-operation. Such important questions must be studied 
and solved before the war ends; so that Japan may be ready when the 
after-war competition of the world commences. The last Cabinet was 
criminally negligent of these important problems, and richly deserved 
the fate it met.” 


MINISTER HSU SHIH-YING UNDER ARREST 


In connexion with the questionable railway 
deals referred to elsewhere in this issue, the Minister 
of Communications was arrested on May 4th, his 
resignation having been accepted May 3rd. Later 
he was ordered released on bail. The Vice-Minister 
of Communications and others alleged to be involved 
in the case have not yet been arrested. 
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NEW JAPANESE RAILWAY IN MANCHURIA 


The Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Line under Construction 


With the advent of spring building work was begun on the 
railway from Ssupingkai (or Shihpingkai) to Chengchiatun, in 
Manchuria, one of the jines granted to Japan for construction 
under an arrangement made with the Chinese Government in 


October, 1913. 


The required loan—the agreement for which is published 
herewith—was floated in Japan, and by June, 1916, some Yen 
100,000 had been advanced for survey purposes. 
of the South Manchuria Railway, was appointed Chief Engineer, 
and Mr. Wu-wu was made Director-General. 
completed by December, 1916. Owing to the present high cost of 
materials the line is to be built as economically as possible, 
wooden bridges to be erected temporarily, and to be replaced later 
when thie price of steel declines to the normal. 


By the end of this year it is hoped that the road will be open 
to Sankiangkow from Ssupingkai and by August, 1918, that it 
It 1s expected that the cost will 


will be completely finished. 


Mr. Fujine, 


The survey was 


Yingkow (Newchwang). 


work out at $120,000 per mile “in view of the difficulties of the | 
ground over which the railway will run.” “i 

Ssupingkai is surrounded by fertile plains and constitutes q | 
large distributing centre for Inner Mongolia. Chengchiatup | 
(or Liaoyuan), situated some 65 miles north-west of Ssupingkaj | 
is an important market, and has a population of about 35 099. 
It is on the right bank of the Liao-ho River, which stream ha: 
been used by the population for the conveyance of produce t). 
The new line is designed to diver | 
freight to the South Manchuria Railway, though the chances of | 
obtaining anything like a bulk of the trade is regarded by the | 
Japanese Consul at Changchun as “quite slim.’’ He explains 
this opinion by pointing out that trade relations between the | 
people of the Chengchiatun district and the merchants of Ying. 
kow have been long established, and in addition that port affords | 
financial facilities not obtainable in Ssupingkal. 
other hand, mostly come by way of Ssupingkai into this region, 
owing to the high cost of upstream junk traffic, and with the | 
opening of a railway will no doubt go by rail as far as possible 


AGREEMENT FOR THE BUILDING OF THE SSUPINGKAI-CHENGCHIATUN RAILWAY 


This Agreement is made at Peking on the 
29th day of December, 1915, (4th year of the 
Republic, according to the Chinese chron- 
ology, and 4th year of Taisho. according to the 
Japanese chronology). 


The Chinese Government (hereinafter called 
the Government). represented by the Minister 
of Finance and the Minister of Communica- 
tions, of the one part, and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank (hereinafter called the Bank), of 
the other part, have concluded between them- 
selves the present Agreement on the basis of 
the agreement in principle which was arranged 
between the Chinese and Japanese Governments 
on October 5th, 1913 (2nd year of the Re- 
public, according to the Chinese chronology, 
and 2nd year of Taisho, Japanese chronology). 


Article 1.—The Government authorizes the 
Bank to issue a 5% Gold Loan in the sum of 
5,000,000 Yen. The Loan will bear the date 
of the day of issue, and will be known as the 
Chinese Government 5% Loan for the Building 
of the Ssupingkai—Chengchiatun Railway. 

Article 2.—The present Loan is for the 
building of a railway from Ssupingkai to 
Chengchiatun. After the completion of a 
survcy, the route will be fixed by the Director- 
General of the road and the Bank, and sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Communications for 
approval. 

Article 3.—The capital obtained from the 
loan above mentioned is set apart exclusively 
for the building of the road, including the 
payment for the expropriation of land, acquir- 
ing rolling-stock, and other necessary equip- 
ment (or materials), and also expenses for the 
operation of the road and for the payment of 
interest on the present loan during the period 
of construction of the said road. 

The work must be started not later than six 
months after the signing of this Agreement, 
and must be finished if possible within two 
years of the day of starting the same. Before 
the end of six months the Bank will place at 
the disposition of the Director-General of the 
road a sum not to exceed 200,000 Yen as an 
advance upon the Loan, which money will be 
deposited in Japan or remitted to China in 


(Translation of the Chinese Text) 


accordance with the instructions of the Di- 
rector-General. Thesumso advanced, together 
with the interest which will be charged on the 
account at a rate not over 7% per annum, will 
be withheld by the Bank from the proceeds of 
the first bonds issued. The advance will be 
paid in Shanghai Taels. 


Article 4.—The interest on the present Loan 
will be calculated at the rate of 5% per annum 
on the nominal value of the bonds from the 
day of issue of the Loan, and the payment of 
interest to the bondholders will be made semi- 
annually. During the period of the building 
of the road, the Government will pay the 
interest either from the principal of the 
Loan or from other sources, at its dis- 
cretion, and when the building is finished the 
interest will be paid first from the revenue of 
the road and thereafter from other State 
revenues at the discretion of the Government. 
Interest, which as above stated will be com- 
puted from the day the Loan is issued, will be 
payable’r4 days in advance of the expiration of 
each half-yearly term in accordance with the 
amortization table annexed to the Agreement. 

Article 5.—The term of the loan shall be 
forty years. The amortization of the principal 
shall begin from the 11th year from the day of 
issuing the Loan, and shal] be carried out by 
means of half-yearly instalments, 14 days in 
advance, in accordance with the amortization 
table (except in the case anticipated in the 6th 
Article of the Agreement), and will be paid 
from earnings of the road or from other 
Government revenues at the discretion of the 
Government. 

Article 6—The Government reserves to 
itself the right, upon notice to the Bank in 
writing six months in advance, beginning with 
the 11th year after the issue of the Loan, to 
pay off, if it desires, before maturity, all or 
part of the principal which has not been 
amortized, upon condition that the holders of 
the bonds are to be paid a premium at the rate 
of 244% above the par value of the bonds i.-e., 
upon each bond of 100 Yen will be paid 102 
Yen 50 Sen At the end of the 2oth year after 
the day of issue of the Loan, the Government 
may increase the amounts of the amortization 


payments, without paying a premium over an¢ 
Such payments before 
maturity will be carried out by means of a | 
supplementary drawing of bonds upon the days 
hxed in the prospectus of the Loan for the | 


above the par value. 


usual drawings, 
Article 7.—The Government binds itself to 


make the payments of the interest and principal | 
of this LOan, in accordance with Articles 4 | 


and 5 of this Agreement, to the Bank through 


the Director-General, according to the attached | 
amortization table, but 14 days in advance. | 


For payments to be made before maturity in 
accordance with Article 6, the Government 


likewise engages to make the required payments | 
14 days in advance. All of t.e above-men- | 
tioned payments are to be made by the bo 
vernment to the Bank at Shanghai, in Shanghai 
Taels (or in new Government money. if such | 
has been introduced into circulation) at the | 
current rate of Japanese exchange. The rate | 
of exchange will be arranged by agreement | 
with the Bank either on the day of payment 
or, as the Government may prefer, on any ay © 
not more than six months previous to the day _ 


of payment. The Government shall have the 
right to make such payments in gold if they 


have such funds in Japan (upon condition, | 
however, that those gold funds shall not have 
been acquired especially for the purpose 0 | 


making this payment), and such payment i 
gold must also be made 14 days in advance. 


For its services in making the payments upol - 


the present Loan the Bank will receive a com: 
mission at the rate of 144% on al] payments 
effected through it. 

Article 8.—The Government guarantees the 
regular payment both of the interest and of the 
principal. 
the revenue from the road shall not be suf- 


Imports, on the | 


In case the amount of the Loan or - 


| 
| 


cient for the above-mentioned payments, i 
Government will adopt the necessary measure 


to ensure these payments from other sources, 
which payments must also be effected 14 4ay5 
in advance of the stated term. | 

Article 9.—The present Loan is secured upon 
all movable and immovable property belonging 
to the Railway, or which may belong to "t . 
the future, and also upon the revenues of ! 
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af In case a supplementary loan is con- 
‘inded according to clause 1 of Article 15 Of 
fis \oreement, the said property and revenues 
| oie road will also serve as security for such 
| sapplementary loan. The security of this loan 
vay not be pledged for any loan other than as 
| above stated. 
\rticle 10.—T he Bank has the right to issue 
"tongs for the full amount of the Loan, and 
"je nominal value of the bonds will be deter- 
nined by the Bank, The form of the bonds 
will be determined by the Bank in agreement 
wih the Minister of Communications or with 
4: Chinese Minister at Tokyo, The bonds 
tall be printed in the Chinese and Japanese 
wnguages, and the signature of the Minister 
andthe seal of the Ministry of Communications 


sai be engraved thereon. Previous to the 


- ‘eyeof the bonds, the signature and the seal of 


reChinese Minister at Tokyo shall be engrav- 
-j on each as proof that the issue has been 


fected with the permission of the Government 


.ni under its responsibility. The bonds will 
0 be signed by the representative of the 
pink. If bonds are lost, damaged, or stolen, 
ie Bank will immediately notify the Minister 


 ¢Communications or the Chinese Minister in 
gan, who shall authorize it to advertise in 


he press that payments upon the same will 
oot be made, and also to take the necessary 
measures in conformity with the laws of the 
sid country. If the lost bonds are not dis- 
‘vered before the date fixed by the Bank, the 
\aister of Communications or the Chinese 
\inister at Tokyo will deliver to the Bank 
juplicate bonds with the proper signatures 
and seals, and all expenses for printing these 
tonds will be borne by the Bank. 

Article 11.—During the whole currency of 


the Loan, the bonds and coupons, and also all 


operations connected with the payment of the 


| grncipal and interest, will be exempted from 
Chinese taxation, 


Article 12.—AIJ] details in regard to the 


publication of the prospectus of the Loan and 


the payment of the principal and interest, not 
st forth in this Agreement, shall be deter- 
mined by the Bank upon agreement with the 
Chinese Minister at Tokyo. The Bank is 
authorized to issue the prospectus within the 
shortest possible time after the signing of this 
Agreement (observing the reservation in 
Article 13 of this Agreement). The Chinese 


| Mmister at Tekyo shall be instructed to sign 
_ theprpspectus of the Loan and also to co-oper- 


ate with the Bank in al] questions touching on 
the issue of the Loan. : 

Article 13.—The Bank shall have the right 
to ssue the entire Loan either at one time or 
in several series, depending upon the cost of 
he work, and its satisfactory execution, and 
also upon the condition of the money market. 
The Government shall receive for the bonds 
the issue price less a deduction of 514% of 
their nominal value, which will be retained by 
the Bank as indemnification for the expense 
o! issuing the Loan. 


Article 14.--The proceeds of the Loan shall 
be deposited to the credit of the Railway in the 
iokchama Branch of the Bank, at the times 
indicated in the prospectus of the Loan for the 
subscribers to the same. 


The Yokohama Branch of the Bank will 
Pay upon the credit balance of these funds 
interest at the rate of 3% per annum, and on 
‘ums transferred to China the local branches 
will pay the interest that is customary on such 
accounts. The Bank will retain, at the dis- 
posal of the Director-General, all sums realiz- 
ed from the sale of the bonds, with the interest 
‘reon, deducting however, the sums necessary 
or the payment of interest upon this Loan 
ri Commissions wu. on such payments during 
th period of construction of the road. In 
rt At of payments exceeding 200,000 Yen, 
i irector-General must advise the Bank 10 
I ys before effecting the payment. The entire 
0a is to be expended for thé building of the 
“in in proportion to the progress of the 
_ slrseps as need may arise, for which written 
‘sitions must be presented to the Bank, 
sned by the Director-General and the Chief 
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Accountant, with a statement attached, show- 
ing in detail the object of the disbursement, 
and specifying the cost. Every month the 
appropriations for the building of the Railway 
will be remitted to Shanghai according to the 
instructions of the Director-General, and will 
be placed to the credit of the account of the 
road in the said branch of the Bank. The 
Director-General, in agreement with the Bank, 
will appoint a Japanese subject as Chief Ac- 
countant. The Chicf Accountant will prepare 
a list of the necessary Chinese and Japanese 
clerks for conducting the book-keeping depart- 
ment, and present the same to the Director- 
General; upon his approval] of the list, and 
upon the appointment by him of these persons, 
they shall be placed at the disposition of the 
Chief Accountant, for the performance of 
their duties under his direction. The Chief 
Accountant, under the supervision of the 
Director-General and the Managing Director 
of the road, shall have charge of all revenues 
and expenditures of the road during the whole 
term of this Loan, and shall sign conjointly 
with the Managinz Director of the road all 
documents relating to the expenditure of such 
sums. The accounts of the road will be kept 
in the Chinese and Japanese languages, accord- 
ing to the methods adopted for the other 
Chinese Railways. 


The management of the road will period- 
ically publish, in the Chinese and Japanese 
languages, a statement showing the revenue 
and expenditure of the Railway, for the in- 
formation of the public. 


Article 15.—In case the principal obtained 
from the floating of the present Loan. toge- 
ther with accrued interest, is not sufficient, 
after deduction of the percentage necessary 
for the payment of the coupons, during the 
period of construction, for the completion of 
the road and for meeting the expenses 
connected with it, the Government must 
furnish, from Chinese sources, the necessary 
funds for the uninterrupted continuation of 
the work, but in case a sufficient amount is not 
available, the Bank may issue a supplementary 
loan on the same terms as the Loan provided 
for in this Agreement. If upon the completion 
of the building of the road a surplus remains, 
such surplus money will be carried as reserve 
capital, in conformity with Article 18, as 
security for the regular payment of the 
principal of the present Loan. 


Article 16.—The building of the road and 
the management of the road will be entirely in 
the hands of the Government. 

The Government will appoint the Director- 
General of the road, whose place of residence 
must be near the place where the road is being 
built, and who will be furnished with full 
power to act in the name of the Government 
within the limits of this Agreement. The 
Director-General, upon agreement with the 
Bank, will appoint as Chief Engineer, under 
contract, a Japanese subject. It will be the 
duty of the Chief Engineer, under the super- 
vision of the Director-General and the Manag- 
ing Director of the road, to make surveys, 
prepare plans, drawings, estimates, etc., to 
direct the technical part of the work, to 
purchase needed materials, rollirg stock, etc. 
The Chief Engineer will submit for the con- 
sideration of the Director-General a list of the 
necessary Chinese and Japanese technical 
staff for the construction work, exactly 
designating their number and their functions. 
The Director-General, upon approving this 
list, will appoint those technicians and place 
them at the disposition of the Chief Engineer 
for the performance of their duties under his 
direction. Appointments to the minor posi- 
tions, and also dismissals, will be made by 
the Chief Engineer with the consent of the 
Director-General and Managing Director of 
the road. As the construction of the separate 
sections of the road is completed, they will 
be turned over, by the Chief Engineer, to the 
Director-General, who will open them for 
operation if this is considered advisable. The 
Traffic Manager shall be aJapanese subject, and 
he shall discharge his duties in. compliance 
with the instructions of the Director-General 
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and the Managing Director of the road. The 
duties of the chief Engineer will cease upon 
the completion of the building of the road. 
The Director-General shall then appoint a 
Japanese Engineer whose duty it will be to 
supervise the engineering department under 
the orders of the Director-General and the 
Managing Director of the Road. The Japanese 
Engineer and Traffic Manager will be appoint- 
ed, under contract, by the Director-General, 
upon agreement with the Bank. 


_ Article 17,—For the purpose of guarding the 
Railway line, there shall be maintained a 
Chinese Guard detachment under the Com- 
mand of Chinese officers. All expenses 
connected with the maintenance of the Detach- 
ment shall be paid from the amount destined 
for the building and maintenance of the road. 
The numerical strength of the detachment 
shall be. determined by the Director-General 
upon agreement with the Bank. If the 
detachment proves to be insufficient. the 
management of the road shall request the 
government to send as guards a detachment of 
troops of either the Central or Provincial 
Government, and the expense for their 
maintenance shall be borne by the correspond- 
ing authorities. , 


Article 18 —The income of the Railway shall 
be deposited in the Bank on either short or 
long term deposits, and the Bank shall pay 
interest at rates arranged by mutual agreement 
between it and the Government. The expenses 
of operation and upkeep of the road will be 
paid from the revenue of the road; the net 
balance of the revenue will first be applied to- 
wards the payment of the principal and 
interest on the Loan, in accordance with the 
annexed amortization table, and the surplus 
remaining after the above-mentioned payments 
shall be held at the free disposal of the 
Director-General. 

Aiter the completion of the building of the 
line and its opening to trafic, the amounts 
designated for the payment of principal and 
interest on the Loan shall be handed over to 
the Bank six Months in advance of the dates 
specified in the amortization table. In case 
the revenue of the road is insufficient to cover 
the expenses for the payment of interest on 
the Loan and the liquidation of the principal, 
these payments shall be secured by the means 
indicated in Article 8 of the present Agree- 
ment. 


Article 19.—During the period of the build- 
ing of the road, a person designated by the 
Bank shall act as the agent of the road forthe 
purchase abroad of all necessary building 
materials, rolling-stock and other articles. 
The more important of these purchases will be 
made by the Director-General by means of 
tenders. It will be the duty of the agent, who 
wil] act as middleman, to furnish the required 
materials on the terms most advantageous to 
the road, and as compensation for this service 
he shall retain for himself 5% of the net cost 
of materials procured in this way from abroad. 
All supply contracts shall be made through the 
Chief Engineer with the approval of the 
Director-Genera!. It shall be the duty of the 
agent, who will be responsible for the strictest 
inspection of the materials obtained, to select 
materials of the best quality; the management 
of the road has the right to refuse to accept 
materials if they are not in accordance with 
the specification previously adopted. Building 
materials, rolling-stock, and other articles of 
Japanese origin will be given preference before 
merchandise of other origin if the Japanese 
merchandise is of the same quality and the 


same price; aiter Japanese materials, prefer- 


ence shall be given to foreign merchandise 
recommended by the agent. Original bills for 
purchases of materials, and customs certificates, 
must be presented to the Director-General; in 
case discounts are allowed from the established 
prices, these amounts must be credited to the 
account of the Railway; the agent is required 
to present all vouchers, certificates of manu- 
facturers, etc., required by the management of 
the road. | | 

Aside from the above-mentioned commission 
the Bank shall not retain for its own proftt 
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any other sums. In case the management 
invites, for consultation, additional experts 
and engineers, all expenses in this connection 
will be charged to the account of the road. 


To encourage Chinese industry, materials 
and merchandise of native origin, if the 
qualities and prices are the same as similar 
goods of foreign origin. shall be given the 
preference; for the purchase of such mer- 
chandise, of Chinese origin, the Bank shall not 
receive a commission. Upon the completion 
of the building of the road the person 
designated by the Bank shall continue as 
agent of the road. for supplying necessary 
materials, during the whole period while this 
Agreement is in effect, under conditions which 
shall be arranged later. 


Article 20.—If, in the future, the Govern- 
ment deems it advantageous or desirable to 
extend the railway line or to build a branch, 
this work can be done with money obtained 
from Chinese sources; if, however, foreign 
capital is wanted for that object, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to give the preference to the 
Bank. The length of these additional lines 
shall be determined by the Government. 


Article 21.—The Bank, being the agent of 
the bondholders. shall deal with the manage- 
ment of the road in all matters concerning the 
railway, as the representative of the bond- 
holders. 


Article 22.—Should any events of a political 
or economic character occur in the country 
during the period between the signing of the 
present Agreement and the issuing of the 
‘prospectus of the Loan, which would have an 
injurious effect on the money market and 
cause a decline in Chinese securities, and in 
consequence cause the Bank difficulty in 
issuing the bonds for the present Ioan, 
the Government by mutual agreement with the 
Bark shall grant to the latter an extension of 
the time for carrying out the conditions of the 
Agreement. If at the expiration of the 
designated time the Loan has not been issued, 
the present Agreement shall be considered as 
cancelled. The Government in that case will 
repay to the Bank the advance made according 
to Article 3 of this Agreement, with accrued 
interest, and the Bank shall be entitled to no 
other compensation. 


Article '23.—The Bank is authorized, with 
the consent of the Director-General, to 
transfer the rights and obligations which it 
has obtained by this Agreement, either wholly 
Orin part to another Japanese subject, or to 
entrust them to another person as its attorney, 

Article 24.—In order to secure a wide distri- 
bution of the bonds, the Bank will be given the 
right to express the price of the bonds in 
English, French and American currencies; the 
bonds will be printed in the Chinese, Japanese, 
English and French languages; the places of 
payment of the principal and interest on the 
Loan, to the holders of the bonds, will be 
London, Paris and New York, and the Bank 
may issue the bonds either wholly or in part 
in the three cities named. 

Article 25.—The present Agreement, with 
its Annexes, was ratified by the President of 
the Republic of China on the of December of 
the year 1915 (4th year of the Chinese 
Republic, and the December, 4th year of the 
Reign of Taisho, in Japanese chronology), 
regarding which an official communication 
was made by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to the Japanese Minister at Peking. 


Article 26—The present Agreement is drawn 
up in four copies in the Chinese language and 
four copies in the Japanese language, of 
which three copies in each language will be 
delivered to the Government and one copy of 
each will be kept by the Bank. Should it 
happen that there be a divergence between the 
texts of the Chinese and Japanese copies, the 
japanese text will be given the preference. 

December 27, 4th year of the Republic. 


Annex 1 


December 27, 1915 (4th year of the Republic, 
according to the Chinese chronology), and 


THE FAR EASTERN REVIEW 


December 27, 1915 (4th year of the Reign 
of Taisho, according to the Japanese chrono- 
logy), the Chinese Government (hereinafter 
called the Government) and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank (hereinafter called the Bank) 
concluded between themselves an Agreement 
for a Loan for the purpose of building a 
Line from Ssupingkaito Chengchiatun. With 
the object of accomplishing the earliest 
possible completion of operations, the parties 
have concluded also the following Supple- 
mentary Agreement. With regard to points 
not mentioned in the present Annex, the text 
of the original Agreement continues to be in 
force. 

Article 1.—Having regard to the fact that, 
in consequence of the European War. which 
has affected the money market most seriously, 
it is acknowledged that it is not feasible to 
issue the bonds at present, the Government, 
having it in view to start immediately build- 
ing the Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway, 
is borrowing from the Bank 3,400,000 Shang- 
hai Taels. 

Article 2.—The Bank reserves to itself the 
right to return to itself the amount advanced, 
with accrued interest, in accordance with the 
first part of Article 13 of the Agreement, 
from the amount received from the sale of 
bonds. The Government and the Bank must 
decide by mutual agreement the question of 
the feasibility and advantageousness of issuing 
the bonds. 

Article 3—The present advance is destined 
exclusively for the expenses of building the 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway, which 
include payment for the expropriation of 
land, purchase of rolling-stock, acquiring 
every kind of material and other articles 
requrred, and also the payment of interest 
while building, and for operating the road. 


Article 4—The payment of the interest on 
this advance will be effected 14 daysin advance 
of the due date, trom the amount of the 
advance, during the period of construction of 
the road, and, upon completion of the cons- 
truction, first of all from the revenues of the 
road and then, in case they should be in- 
sufficient, from other Government revenues. 


Article 5—The Government guarantees 


punctuality in the payment of the principal 


and interest of the present advance: if 
this advance and also the revenues of the 
road shall not be sufficient for the payment 
of interest and for the liquidation of the 
principal, the Government will make the neces- 
sary payments from other sources. 

Article 6—Previous to the issue of the bonds 
of the Ssupingkai Chengchiatun-Railway, 
the revenues of the Railway, and also all 
property of the rozd, movable and immovable, 
already in existence or which may belong 
to it in the future, shall be considered as 
given to the Bank as security for this advance. 

Article 7—The amount of the present Loan 
shall be paid into the Shanghai Branch of the 
Bank for account of the Ssupingkai-Cheng- 
chiatun Railway, and the Bank will pay the 
usual interest on this account. If the Direc- 
tor-General wishes to debit this account, at 
any one time, in a sum exceeding 200,000 
Taels, he must inform the Bank 10 days in 
advance. 

Article 8—The present advance will be ex- 
pended in proportion to the requirements 
for the surveys and for the work of building 
the road, and the money will be paid by the 
Bank upon the presentation to it of a written 
order, signed by the Director-General] and the 
Chief Accountant, supplemented by documents 
exactly designating the kind and cost of the 
work which is being undertaken. 

December 27, 4th year of the Republic. 
(Signed) Minister of Finance 
(Signed) Minister of Communications 


December 27, 4th year of the Reign of 
Taisho. 


Representative of the 


(Signed) yo. ohama Specie Bank 
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Annex ri—Loan Letter 


1.—The Chinese Government. ; 
person of the Minister of Communication 
has borrowed from the Yokohama Spat 
Bank the sum of 3,400,000 Shanghai Taek 
pO money will paid by the Bank either 
all at one time or by instalments, on senacac 
receipts. iis 

2.—Interest, which will be comput 
| ’ | ed 
the rate of 7% per annum, will be paid te fhe 
Government semi-annually, counting jr, 
the day the Loan is concluded. | a 


3-—The other terms of the “ 
stated in the Annex tothe Petia ee 
ed between the Chinese Government and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank for the building of 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun Railway, on Decen. 
ber 27, 4th year of the Reign of Taisho. _ 

Due dates for the payment of interest and 
amortization of the principal of the 5% Loan 
in the sum on Yen 5,000,000, concluded for the 
purpose of building the Ssupingkai-Cheng. 
chiatun Railway (Amounts in Yen) 


. Amortiz- Amount Balance 
Year Interest ation Amonized due 
st 250,000 5,000,000 
2nd 250,000 5,000,000 
3rd 250,000 5,000,000 
4th 250,000 5,000,009 
5th 250,000 5,000,000 
6th 250,000 53000,000 
7th 250,000 5,000,009 
8th 250,000 5,000,060 
goth 250000 5,000,060 
19th 250,000 5,000,000 
1ith 250,000 60,000 60,000 4,940,000 
12th 247,000 78,000 138,000 4,862,000 
13th 243,100  82,c00 220,000 4,780,Co0 
14th 239,000 86,000 306,060 4,694,000 
15th 234,700 90,000 396,000 4,604,000 
16th 230,200 95,000 491,000 4,509,000 | 
17th 225,450 100,000 591,000 4,409,000 
1th 220,450 105,000 696,000 4,304,000 
19th 215,200 110,000 806,000 4,194,000 
20th 209,700 115,000 921,000 4,079,000 
2Ist 203,950 120,000 1,041,000 3,959,000 
22nd 197,950 127,000 1,168,000  3,832,c00 | 
23rd 191,600 133,000 1,301,000 3,699,000 | 
24th 184,950 140,000 1,441,000 3,559,000. 
25th 177,950 147,000 1,588,000 3,412,000 
26th 170,600 154,000 1,742,000 3,258,000 
27th 162,900 162,000 1,904,000 3,096,000 
28th 154,800 170,000 2,074,000 2,926,000 
29th 146,300 178,c00 2,252,000  2,748,00 
30th + 137,400 187,000 2,439,000 2,561,000 
31st 128,050 197,000 2,636,000 2,364,:00 
32nd 118,200 207,000 2,543,000 2,157,000 
33rd 107,850 217,000 3,000,000 1,940,000 
34th 97,000 228,000 3,288,000 1,712,000 
35th 85,600 240,000 3,525,000 1,472,000 
36th 73.600 265,000 3,793,000 = 1,297,000 
37th 60,350 280,000 4,073,000 27 ,000 
38th §=— 4,350 = 300,000 4,373,000 627,000 
39th 31,350 310,000 4,683,000 = 317,000 
40th 15,850 317,000 5,000,006 


EXPORT OF TAIWAN SUGAR 





The export of sugar from Taiwan amounted 
tO 2,921,910 piculs, from November, 1910 to 
Of this 448,004 piculs were 
exported to foreign countries, and 2,473,9% 


March 2, I917. 


piculs to Japan. 


MOTORS TOTAL 527,249 H.-P 


The number of electric motors throughout 
Japan now is 56,469, totalling 527,249 horse 


power, distributed among diffe 
as follows: weaving 79,008 h.p., 


rent industries, 


foodstutt 


manufacture 45,071, machinery and iron works 


158,387, 


mining 


and 


metallurgy 


1 32,808; 


chemical industry 67,661, and others 54,234 
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ELECTRICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE 


SHANGHAI MUNICIPALITY 





Public Ownership Proves Profitable in Far East 





[ANNUAL Report oF Mr. T. H. U. Axpripcr, ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF AND MANAGER] 


\otwithstanding the difficulties under which 
ae generation and distribution of electricity 
ogg maintained during the year, and particu- 
; farly during the last quarter of the ycar, owing 
4 shortage of generating plant and under- 
ground trunk cables, the year’s working 
salted in a large expansion of business both 
athe output of electrical energy and in the 
Francia) turn-OVver. Throughout the year the 
enn on the power stations was a cause of 
xiety as they were called upon to sustain a 
| demand greater than they were designed for. 
| Inmy last year's report 1 had to bring to light 
| the serious defects of the two German built 
200 K.W. turbo-alternators. This year an- 
other tale of disaster concerning one of the 
| 300 kilowatt A.E.G, machines could be told, 
tot as so much has already been published in 
the Municipal Gazette and the Press during the 
yar it need not be repeated. For a period 
| daring the winter of 1916, the full supply of 
| detricity could not always be kept up, and in 
| order not to interfere with the ordinary supply 
| ofprivate and public lighting, heat, and power 
- forindustrial purposes, it became necessary to 
place some of the more recently connected 
 jargepower users On arestricted supply between 
thehours of 4 p.m. and 1o0p.m. The curtail- 
| ment of power to these particular users na- 
turally caused much inconvenience and doubt- 
Jess some loss, but it is pleasing to record that 
they met the Department in a fair and generous 
manner, realising the difficulties under which 
the service was being maintained. I should 
make it known, however, that all important 
contracts for power supply made during 1915 
and 1916 contained the proviso that a restricted 
| hourservice might become imperative, in order 
lo safeguard the interests of other consumers 
ot longer standing. 


The difficulties encountered in the boiler 
house at Riverside, owing to the continuously 
increasing demand for electricity, were due to 
the mpossibility of keeping the boilers in an 
ehientcondition, Few opportunities occurred 
for cleaning or overhauling them and the 
brckwork furnace settings imstead of being 
| properly rebuilt (as is periodically necessary ) 
could only be patched up as opportunity offered. 
To these conditions, due entirely to the demand 
beng greater than the means for supplying it, 
lurther loss was suffered by the breakdown of 
the No. 3 A.E.G. alternator, because whilst 
this machine was out of commission less 
tlicient machines had to be run, consequently 
the coal costs naturally rose during that period. 
his machine was repaired and put into com- 
mission again, but the repairs cannot be 
regarded as permanent or as restoring the 
machine to its original condition, and there is 
the possibility that it may give out again before 
additional generating plant, now being provided 
under the extension scheme, can be put into use. 

Whilst the plant installed at the Riverside 
ind Fearon Road power stations was not added 
to, the units generated were respectively 69,796, 
Rie 7,763,986, an increase over 1915 of 
14951283 and 317,958 units. This result was 
. anise only made possible by utilising the 
Hel cis available and there was practically 
= org plant at all. It is now usually 
: ? ed that a public electricity supply under- 
renee ould always have at least 30% spare 
a rating plant to allow for contingencies, 
ee riis connection it may be of interest to 
Moines 2 report by Mr. Lackie, the 
ieer-in-chief of the Glasgow municipal 


undertaking, in which he draws his Committee’s 
attention to the plant shortage at Glasgow and 
urges the commencement of the proposed new 
power station extensions. He appends a state- 
ment showing the maximum demand, plant 
capacity and amount of spare plant in other 
undertakings, municipal and company owned, 
which -were comparable to Glasgow, as fol- 
lows :— | 
Maximum Plant P. 
Name of town demand. Capacity  S. of 
K.W. K.W. spares. 


Glasgow 50,0CO 54,550 4,550 9% 
Birmingham 33,000 41,505 8,500 25% 
Edinburgh 11.400 20.390 8,990 80% 
Dundee 7;014 16,500 9,486 120% 
Leeds 16,700 26,600 9,900 60% 
Liverpgol 23,511 44,600 21,089 90% 
Manchester 49,807 57-300 7,043 17% 
Sheffield 23,618 26,000 2,382 10% 
Companies. 
Charing Cross 12,664 26,480 13,816 100% 
Central 10.443 19,605 9,252 90% 
Chelsea 19,739 30,000 10,261 50% 


City of London 13.700 20,300 6,600 50% 
The local position in Shanghai was worse 

than Glasgow as these figures illustrate :-- 
19,167 19,6c0 433 2.2% 
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In the light of these figures it will be under- 
stood how critical was the situation, and for 
that matter still is, and how acute is the need 
for additional plant. 

With the Riverside Station operating under 
such adverse conditions it might have been 
expected that the Works Costs per unit sold— 
Loth stations included—would have risen slight- 
ly above last year’s figure of 1.78 tael cents, 
but actually a slight reduction to 1.77 cents has 
been made. The “ Analysis of Works Costs”’ 
shown below is the overall result obtained by 
both Riverside and Fearon Road stations, in 
the latter of which the running costs are at 
least 45% higher than in the former. 
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The increase in “coal costs” is due to the 
higher price paid for coal, and also to the state 
of the boilers described above. 


In concluding this section of the Report, I 
desire to be allowed toexpress my appreciation 
of the successful efforts made, under an almost 
continuous strain, by the staff at both power 
stations in maintaining an uninterrupted ser- 
vice, in which the duties of the distributing 
engineer called for no less sustained and active 
co-operation. 


The plant capacity of the two stations, 19,600 
K.W.,—viz.: Riverside 14,000 K.W. and Fea- 
ron Road 5,600 K.W.—was not altered during 
the year. The highest maximum load which 
occurred simultaneously at both stations was 
19,167, and the load delivered to the feeders, 
18,617 which is an increase of 4,708 K.W. and 
is the largest increase in any one year so far. 
recorded (see Comparative Table), The max- 
imum load would have been considerably 
higher but for the restricted supply during the 
peak load to some of the power users already 
referred to. | 


The load was made'up as follows :— 


Riverside 14,000 Kilowatts 
Fearon Road 3,973 _ A. C. supply. 
" 1-194 5» D.C. supply. 





Total 19,167 = 





Load Factor Lower 


The Load Factor of 38.2% is slightly lower 
than that of 1915 when it was 40.8% but it may 
nevertheless be regarded as extremely satis- 
factory and compares favourably with the 
latest obtainable load factors of the five largest 
municipal undertakings in Great Britain as set 
out on the following page. 


The total units generated at both stations 
amounted to 77,560,684 of which Riverside 
generated 69,796,608. The units used at both 
stations directly in the generation of energy 
were 6,236,039 or 8.04% of the total generated. 
He 1914 *he percentage was 9.92, and in 1915— 

27. 

For miscellaneous purposes such as Fearon 
Road station lighting, stores, godowns, offices, 
quarters, showroom, also for office and show- 
room heating, and energy used by the meter 
testing department 241,682 units were used. 


Units Sold Show Increase 
The total sales of electrical energy amounted 


to 62,160,796, an increase of 24.99% over the 
IQIS sales. 


Analysis of Works Costs—Units Sold and Accounted for 


1913 
Account. 
Unit Tis. Unit 
Cand. Cand, 
Coal | 231,085 1096 336,186 1.02 
Oil, Water Stores 22.283 .10 206,128 . 
Wages 52,064 .24 59,072 
Repairs and Main- 151,,02 .69 168,538 
tenance | 
Rent and Taxes 14.277 .07 20,780 
Management itx- 107,604 .49 137,999 
penses 3 
Tota 581,015 2.65 749,003 22 


IO14 | 1915 
21,888,236 Per 32,885,822 Per 49,827,555 Per 
Ts. 


1916 Decrease or 

Bs Units Per Increase over 

Tis. Unit 62,402,478 Unit previous year 
Cand. = Tis. Cand. Cand. 


420,408 .85 504,862. .95.. +.1 
372159 07 49.331 .o8 -+.01 
69,487 .14 09,955 .If —,.03 
190,294 38 206,322 33 —.05 
24,807 -05 27,007 .05 — 00 
144494 -29 155,230 25 ——.04 


886,649 1.78 1,102,797 177 —04 
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Comparison of Load Factors 
Year Units Sold Maximum Load Units sold per 
Ending Undertaking per annum Demand Factor. kilowatt of 
in K. W. Maximum Demand. 
1915 Manchester 127,735,049 50,460 29 0% 2,530 
1916 Glasgow 112,794,461 45,580 27.99% 2,458 
IQIS5 Birmingham 82,909,182 34,569 27.38% 2,400 
1916 Sheffield 77,808,027 31,700 27.9670 2,470 
1916 Shanghai 62,402,478 18,617 33.2% 3.350 
IQI5 Liverpool 53:974;979 23,511 26.21% 2,300 
Analysis of Sales 
IQII. IQI2. 1913. 1QI4- IQI5. 1916, Increase. 
Private Lighting 3,034,623 5,455,885 8,607,546 12,325,247 14,073,166 14,285,888 1.5% 
Public Lighting 913,679 938,784 987,517 1,055,272 1,055,250 1,058,772 5.37% 
Heating and Cooking 58,580 118,585 271,655 395,675 679,704 899,585 32.3% 
Power 761.724 2,307,482 6,934,051 15,230,639 30,633,455 42,042,853 37.2% 
Traction 2,551;235 2,859:33-4 3,127,077 3,026,838 3,395,813 3,873,008 14.1% 
Total 7,919,841 11,680,070 19,928,446 32,633,071 49:787,397 62,160,796 24.9% 
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The small increase of 1.5% in private light- 
ing may seem disappointing, but itis toa great 
extent the result of the replacement of current 
limiters by meters; whilst the actual sales 
increase is small the revenue obtained per unit 
has satisfactorily increased. An encouraging 
feature is the 32% growth of the sales for 
heating and cooking, particularly as the num- 
ber of radiators on hire was restricted to the 
number in use in 1915 on account of generating 
plant shortage. It demonstrates in nouncertain 
way the popularity of thts form of heating and 
cooking which is no longer looked upon as a 
luxury for the few but a necessity for the 
many. The steady growth of the power supply 
business continues with a sale of units 37.2% 
more than in 1915. Traction supply to Tram- 
ways Co. is 14.1% up. | 

During the year 144.79 miles of cable have 
been erected for extending and enlarging the 
overhead mains, and 20.43 miles of Extra High 
Tension, 1.47 of Low Tension and 0.72 miles 
of underground Pilot Cable laid. 

The various purposes for which the above 
was used are set out below :— 

E.H.T. 22,000 volt 3-core split conductor 
- trunk cable underground extended 17.87 miles. 
E.H.T. 6,600 volt 3-core feeder 

cable extended 2-50, 4, 
E.H.T. overhead extended 10.23, 

” 9 enlarged 1.58 ” 
Low Tension underground extended 1.47 _,, 
) Pilot cable ., 0:72: |, 


Db | 3? bP ] 


Transformers installed :— 


Pole Type = 
Sub-station Type = 38 


—_— 


44 

Transformers disconnected :— 
Pole Type © = 1] 
Sub-station Type = 47 
58 


Summary :— 
Nett increase during year 


Total installed transformer capacity December 31, 1916 





6 Total Capacity = 











Low Tension overhead distribu- 

tion extended 30.01 
Low Tension overland enlarged 2278 ,, 
L. T. Overhead feeders extended 9.43  ,, 
7 ; enla rged 0.20 5, 
Direct current mains extended 0.38 455 
Low Tension alleyway distributors 

extended 33.00 4, 
Public Lighting mains extended 20.99 _,, 
Private road and alleyway lighting 


mains extended 9.40 ,, 
Poles Erected—New _ 1,604 
» —Renewed 703 


Transformer Sub-Stations 


During the summer months thunderstorms 
were experienced with more than usual fre- 
quency and severity, but comparatively little 
damage was caused to transformers or sub- 
station switchgear, due to the efficient 
lightning arrester equipment installed in 
the power stations and .various sub-stations. 
The following summary shows the number 
and capacity of transformer units installed 
and disconnected. The greater part of the 
disconnections consisted of single-phase trans- 
formers rendered unnecessary Owing to the 
localities in which they were in use having 
been changed over to three-phase supply. 
Several old single-phase transformers were 
sold at good prices, 


100 KW. 
” =10,407.5 5; 


ee 


I 0,507-5 39 





"3 = | 180 K.W. 
” = 8,041 ,, 
B.221 4; 
= 2,286.5 K.W. 
= 20,571 1 


The sub-station work in progress and completed during the year was as follows:— 


New 3-phase sub-stations commissioned 


New single phase sub-stations commissioned 
Existing 3-phase sub-stations dismantled 


xisting I-phase sub-stations dismantle 
-phase sub-stations in course of compl 


ingle phase temporary sub-stations in course of completion 
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Public Lighting Improved 


The remaining enclosed and flame arc lamps 
were disconnected and replaced by nitrogen 


filled half watt metal filament lamps. Exten- 
sive alterations have been made to the public 
lighting mains and fittings with the view to 


secure greater reliability, The result is a 
better service as evidenced by the fines for 
lamps out having fallen from Tls. 2,501 in 
1915 to Tls. go8 last year. This is equivalent 
to a reduction of 60%. It is true that the 
typhoon of 1915 was responsible for more 
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than one-third of the total fines ; 
during that year, but, supposing ‘ter a 
typhoon had occurred in 1915, the fines f 
that year would still have been 40 per bee 
higher than those for 1916. = SaaS 


It should be noted that these impr | 
are also partly due to the e0-Cnevation ore 
Police, who, by promptly reporting Jam 
failures as soon as possible after thei 
occurrence, help towards keeping the number 
of unlighted lamps down to the minimum. — 


street Lamps connected at the end of the 
year :— 


Metal Filament Lamps. 60 c.p. 86 


9 3 2? 100 ;, 20] 
? 3 ”? 20o ,, 1Q4 
7 »”? ”? 400 ;, 323 
2 ” + 2,000 _ ,, 4 
—_——., 

Total 1,383 


Thirty-two enclosed arc and twelve —— 
lamps were disconnected. 


Private Road and Alleyway Lighting 


Perhaps one of the most striking indica. 
tions of the suitability of electricity for stree 
lighting, in perference to any other kind of 
illuminant, is the rapidly increasing rate 2 
which electric lamps are being installed in 
Private roads and alleyways, in many cases 
displacing other types of lamps. It is alsoa 
significant fact that during the last three years 
not one of these Jamps has been disconnected, 


The following figures give the results for the | 


last three years :— 
Lamps connected, 


1913 32 
IQ14 8o 
IOI5 99 
1916 220 


At the time of writing 153 lamps, in 


addition to the above, have been requisitioned | 


for and will be connected during 1917. It 
seems probable that the figure for 1917 will 
a show a large increase over that for 
1916, 

The lamps mentioned above are the sameas 


those in use for lighting the streets and are 


charged for at the same contract rates. 
In addition to the demand for these lamps 


of street lighting type, the number of installa- 


tions for lighting alleyways, in which the 
landlord supplies the wiring, fittings, lamps 
and the electricity used is charged by meter, 1s 
increasing at a corresponding rate. 


House Service Connexions 


The nett increase in service connexions- | 
after allowing for disconnexions —was 3,75; 


bringing the total to 21,859. 
Increase in Equivalent 30-Watt Lamps 


The recorded number of additional 30-watt 
(equivalent) lamps connected during the year 


iS 73.755 which raises the total to 694,533 


This figure includes the “30-watt lamp 
equivalent of fans, radiators and cookers, but 


not street lamps or motors which are rated — 


separately as such, the former in number o! 
lamps and the latter in horse power. 


Heating and Cooking 


Owing to the shortage of generating plant, 
before referred to, it was not considered 
advisable to connect any more radiators than 
were in use the previous winter, viz. 1,21°; 


consequently there was a loss of new business — 


in this particular line, for the number 0 
applications for radiators was so great thal 
had the Department been in a position 10 





connect more, the sale of units for heating © 


would have been greater still. That there 
was a sale of 899,585 heating units, OF 32.3 
per cent. more than in the previous year, 18 4 
indication of the position which domestc 
heating is likely to hold in future. This 
satisfactory achievement would not, howevet, 
have been possible but for the cheap price it 
which electricity is sold for heating. ™ 
tractive and convenient as electric heating 


= 
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adoubtedly iS, progress depends upon an 
vtractive rate to the consumer. 
Industrial Development 

4 record number of motors were connected 
uring ¢ a 
ne reached the highest figure since 
| al supply was first commenced, Dur- 


austri | 
a the nett horse-power added was 


ing 191 
tons rose by 5,793 horse power. At the 
: he year a total of 20,340 connected 
horsepower Was On the mains. With these 


end of t 


he year and their aggregate horse- 


in the past year under review the 
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increases in unsettled times it is reasonable to 
anticipate €xpansion on a more extensive scale 
when conditions become normal, and it would 
not seem to be unduly optimistic to estimate a 
connected load of over 50,000 horse-power 
within the next four years. Itis noteworthy 
that one large cotton spinning company, 
which in two of its local mills takes a demand 
of 2,100 kilowatts from the Department, 
decided during the year to abandon one of its 
a and — on to the mains for a 
suppiementary supply, raising its de d 1 

2860 KW. inal a 


The following summary shows the extent of the power department’s activities during 


the year — 


Motors connected on three-phase supply 7,000.9 Horse Power. 
- * single-phase supply Q71.75 ss 
Motors disconnected three-phase supply 1,470.5 - 
2 single-phase supply 699.6 ” 
Nett Motors connected during year 5,702.55 z 
Total of Motors connected at December 31, 1916, was 20,340.55 3 


\otwithstanding the retarding effect of the 
notification restricting the connection of power 
iad during the last few months of the year, 
he above figures constitute a record so far 
«the progress Of this branch of 
he department is concerned, and 
present an increase of 240 per 
ent. upon the total horse power 
sqnected during the previous 
var: the total horse power con- 
“ected up to December 31, 1916, 
has been increased by 25 per cent. 
during the last year. 

\mongst the larger power in- 
salations dealt with during the 
yar may be mentioned. the fol- 
lowing :<— 
san Sing Cotton Mill =795 H.P. 
Hsen Hsing Cotton Mill 





oo  =585 
Hung Yue Cotton Mill 
= ae =580 ,, 
Foh Sing ( No. 3) Flour Mill 
=405 » 


Dah Yue Oi} Mill = 290 ,, 


\agai Wata Kaisha— 
additions =800 ,; 


Saving from Electric Vehicles 


lor the first time electric vehi- 
cles were introduced into Shang- 
ha. The Department purchased 
three Milburn light cars, and one 
Waverley, also a 2-ton General 
Vehicle Co. and a 700 lb. Milburn 
ruck. These have all proved so 
satisfactory that two more trucks, 
me of 2-tons and the other of 
-ton carrying capacity, have been 
ordered from the General Vehicle 
Uo. Careful monthly records are 
Kept Of the operating costs of 
both the cars and the trucks which 
siow that the former effect a say- 
ing ot about 9 per cent per annum 
over cheap petrol driven cars, including 
capital and running costs allin, on a basis of 
25 miles run per day. With a daily mileage 
“t 50 miles the saving is in the neighbour- 
iood of 30 per cent. In addition to the 
“cctric cars used by the Department there 
Were also three privately owned ones on the 
road, and | am given to understand that they 
avé also given satisfaction to their owners. 
here are several more now on order for 
private use, and there is little doubt that in a 
‘W years electrics will form no inconsiderable 
Proportion ot the total carsin Shanghai. The 
eg iS Making arrangeme‘ts to hire 
"sere motor-generator charging sets for 
ii ol individual owners, the charging 
feel on installed in their garages. A more 
be : nig electric cars and trucks should 
ie : urther profitable line of business 
detent “partment, as although the sale of 
Apes y !or charging purposes is unlikely 
into such large figures as in power 


rr er 


supply, yet nevertheless all units sold at “ off 
peak” times are profitable, and any means 
which may tend to obtain this end ought to be 
cultivated. 
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Heating 800,000 899,585 
Power _ 36,000,000 42,042,853 
Public Lighting 1,000,000 1,058,772 
Traction 3,500,000 3,873,698 








56,300,000 62,160,796 
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T HREE-PHASE 2,000 KILOWATT SUB-STATION. EXTERIOR 


The European staff at the end of the year 
numbered 76 of whom 13 are serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces. I have to record with 
regret the loss of Mr. W.G. Green, Collector 
in the Department, who was killed in action 
in France. The Chinese staff is 1,099. 

The years business has resulted in a nett 
profit of Tls. 338,809 after mecting all capital 
charges and writing off Tls. 356,973, for 
depreciation. The profit is thus Tls. 22,268 in 
excess of the estimate. There is little doubt 
that the profit would have been greater still 
had it not been for the coal costs exceeding 
the estimated amount owing to the conditions 
under which the Riverside station was operat- 
ing (referred to in the opening section of this 
Report). | 

The estimated and actual sales of energy 
are set out below :— 

UNITS 

Estimated Actual 
Private Lighting § 15,000,000  14.285,888 


The estimated proht for 1917 is_ Tis. 
309,800, interest to the extent of Tls. 386,000 
is allowed for, and depreciation Tls. 401,618. 
In explanation of the smaller estimated profit 
for 1917 it should be noted that the price of 
coal having risen fifty per cent. above last 
year’s prices it became necessary to increase 
the price of electricity to consumers. The 
question was whether the rate of profit should 
be maintained—which could only be done by 
raising the rate per unit to consumers still 
higher—or the Department remain content 
with a smaller profit and give the beneht to 
consumers. The latter course was followed. 
It should not be overlooked that the heavy 
interest charge on the cost of the new plant 
being installed comes out of Revenue Account 
notwithstanding that only a small proportion 
of the machinery will be productive this 


year. 
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Comparative Table 
2 = v So Units Sol¢ St eC - = 
J nn i) - 2. ¢ ac 2 g 
ae * 2355 @ of oD S S an, eo uta en v o : 
So 2 gts 26 ee re § =34 ek 5 see Yost 
aS = so se age es = 76 m~SEe -& 2 Ux S u 3% 
>S = ne Oe =o —- ~ os = 5 > 75.9 ¥ - & = . rs 
ace Cvs 1, a, 20 nies ‘ 2 We Soot = ai raps 4 if i 
S29 CW G95 war = ox = Sew §=608 DS . 5 . s 8 
[xT se 7S Ra “On re S Tons. > © 
IQOI 21,812 27% 53 568,660 8% 4,850 19.10 320 9% 
1902 31,841 40% 199 954,342 32% 4,570 13.57 444 38% 
1903 42,300 34% 27 896,021 32% 6,072 13.65 580 26% 
1904 66,840 57% 402 853,147 319,499 16,834 25,082 1,214,562 22% 8,679 16.00 858 48% 162 
1905 88,201 31% 249 1;277,140 410,241 34,350 54,592 1,776,323 459% 10,029 13.40 1,096 27% 186 
1906 §108,525 23% 414 =: 1,704,563 451,950 65,932 85,230 2,307,075 30% 12,681 1230 1,411 20% 186 
1907 140,840 30% 529 2,065,499 457207 141,140 79,530 2,743,388 19% 13,459 I1.01 1,030 15% 19.2 
1908 §=6:171,918 22% 622 2,391,586 445,143 158,455 1,430,889 206,702 4,632,775 68% 14,009 06.52 2,500 53% 214 
1909 §=«.:1190,034 «11% 537 2,740,487 632,314 323,401 2,001,718 200,856 . 5,088,836 20% 10,137 6.04 3,100 24% 22.05 
IQIO 215,405 12% 658 3,164,906 801,013 453-826 2,110,208 303,507 06,834,150 14% 17,304 5.07 3,240 45% 24.06 
1QII 267,476 24% 741 = 3,034,623 913,079 820,304 2,551,235 380,506 8,300,437 21% 20,450 5.52 4,007 “4% 23.65 
1912 337,159 20% 2,201 5,455,885 938,784 2,426,065 2,859,334 450,409 12,130,537 46% 24,267 5.04 6,000 50% 23.52 
1913. 428,755 179 4,108 8,607,540 987,517 7;205;700 3,127,077 1,959,784 21,888,230 80% 46,181 473 8,100 35% 308 
1914. 528,747 23% 3,968 12,325,247 1,055,272 15,626,314 3,626,838 252,151 32,885,822 50% 55,610 3.79 11,190 38% 33.6 
1915 621,073 17% 3,149 14,073,166 1,005,259 31,313.150 3,395,813 226,731 50,014,128 52% 75,189 305 13,909 24% 408 
1916 §©=6. 604,833 12% 3,755 14,285,888 1,058,772 42,042,438 3,873,608 241,682 62,402,478 25% 96,038 3-23 18,017 33.8% 382 


Riverside Extensions 


At the time of writing this 
report (February 20) there is only 
2.13 miles more of the 22,000 
volt split conductor underground 
cable to be laid to complete the 
four trunk mains—each of approx- 
imately five miles length—con- 
necting Riverside Power Station 
with the Fearon Road Station. 
This is the first instalment of 
such high pressure underground 
cable in Shanghai, the extensive 
underground system already in 
existence consists of 6,609 volt 
cables. As far as I know there 
are so far only a few large 
supply undertakings using under- 
ground cables designed for such 
high pressure as 22,000 volts in 
Great Britain and the Dominions. 
in Melbourne 20,000 volts is 
being used in the Government 
Railways electrification scheme, 
and the Sydney Municipality is 
using 33,000 volt cables. The 
Argentine Railways have adopted 
20,000 volts and in the United 
States the Boston Edison Co., 1s, 
I beheve, the first to introduce 
22,000 voli underground cable, 
which was supplied and laid by 
the same firm as secured the 
Shanghai contract, viz. the Bri- 
tish insulated and Helsby Cables 
Co., Ltd. The Shanghai under- 
taking may therefore be regarded 
as keeping well up to date in 
modern practice. 


Notwithstanding the delays, un- 
avoidable in these abnormal times, 
in receiving plans and drawings 
from the manufacturers supplying 
various sections of the plant, considerable 
progress has been made in the re-inforced 
concrete foundations and buildings at River- 
side. Both the boiler house and turbine room 
rafts were completed, and the boiler supports 
built up to a certain level at which work 
thereon has had to stop pending the arr:val 
of parts of the boiler plant from England as 
these particular parts have to be built into the 
concrete foundaticns. 


In the turbine room the concrete block upon 
which the 10,000 K.W. General. Electric 
turbo-alternator will sit is already finished, 
and the construction of the foundation blocks 
for the 19,000 K.W. Parsons machine is now 
proceeding. Good progress is being made in 
the corstruction of the four new pump 
chambers, the lower parts of which have now 
been sunk below the river low tide level and 
are being built up to their dcsigned 
dimensions. 

An imteresting feature of the extensions 
will be the new 22,000 volt combined switch- 
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THREE-PHASE 2,090 KILOWATT SuB-STATION. INTERIOR OF TRANSFORMER ROOM 


gear and transformer house which is being 
constructed throughout of re-inforced con- 
crete, The general arrangement of this 
building was designed by the Electricity 
Department to accommodate the new switch- 
geur and step up transformers. It will 
possess novel features which the adoption of 
the 22,000 volt transmission system, together 
with the large generating units switch control, 
demands. 


The actual constructional designs of the 
concrete foundations and buildings were 
made, and the work is being carried out tothe 
specification and under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department to the requirements 
of this Department, and they present a series 
of features both of local and _ general 
interest. 

Unfortunately there has been considerable 
delay in getting the steelwork for the new 
power station from the United States, due 
primarily to the difficulty of getting freight 


handled from the factories to the coast, and 


then again to the shortage of shipping. . This 
has necessitated the erection of a large 
temporary matshed structure over a part of 
the turbine room in order to allow the 
erection of the General Electric Co’s., 10,000 
K.W. turbo-alternator to be proceeded with, 
this machine having arrived in good time, 
consequently the erection of this machine 1s 
going on under the temporary roof, and the 
steelwork for the buildings will have to be 
erected later when it arrives. Abcut half the 
steelwork has now arrived but unfortunately 
consists of parts of the turbine room and 
parts of the boiler house. It is unfortunate 
that the complete boiler house has not come, 
since if that were here that section of the 
building could be put up before the arrival of 
the boiler plant. It is still possible, however, 
that the balance of the material may arrive i" 
time to permit the completion of the bouer 
house. 

A quantity of the auxiliary machinery such 
as draught fans, pumps, fan engines, fa 
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MoTORS MOUNTED UPON THE BrRacKEts PreEviousty UTinIsep For SHAFTING 


motors, etc., has already arrived. Advices 
from England indicate that the main contracts 
are well forward; not of course up to 
secified delivery dates but nevertheless well 
advanced, and most of the plant is nearing 
completion. The main switchgear 18 practi- 
cally finished, the Fraser and Chalmers 5,000 
kilowatt turbine should be ready for shipment 
gute soon. It will be recalled that Messrs. 
Parsons were unable to promise 
early delivery of their 10,000 kilo- 
watt machine, but work is wel! 
advanced on it. The delays which 
have Occurred in connection with 
this contract have been prin- 
cipally due to the difficulty of 
obtaming the steel forgings, a dif- 
neulty which is being experienced 
by engineering concerns not only 
in Great Britain but equally in 
the United States. 


With regard to the boiler 
plant | understand this has been 
—with the exception of the boiler 
tubes, ready for shipment for 
‘ome time, but licence to ship it 
had not yet been obtained. ] 
has been extremely difficult to 
getthe necessary steel tubes for 
these boilers. As it was at the 
lime impossible to procure them 
In Great Britain arrangements 
were made by the contractors to 
have them made in America. 
t subsequently transpired that 
ney could not after all be ob- 
tained trom that country and 
eunally arrangements were 
concluded to secure the necessary 
Mantity in Great Britain. It is 
eared, however, that this tube 
autculty is likely to delay the 
on of the boiler plant and 
be oe of the new boilers will 
available for service until later 
in the year than was anticipated. 


various sections of 
Diant are 


(other than bulk supply where special 





ment of which British manufacturers can be 
proud when all the restrictions and difficulties 
under which they are labouring are taken into 
account. 


Outlook 


Notwithstanding the fifteen per cent 
increase on the price for light, heat and power 
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provision is embodied in con- 
tracts) which was introduced at 
the beginning of this (1917) 
year as the result of the price 
of coal having risen over fifty 
per cent, the applications for 
supply for various purposes 
continue, and there has so far 
been no falling off as might have 
been expected with the increased 
rates. Particularly satisfactory 
is the steady growth of the 
power demand. ‘The restricted 
supply to a number of power 
users. and the limitation in the 
extent to which new lighting 
consumers can be connected, 
owing to the present plant short- 
age, will doubtless influence 
the expansion of business this 
year, and neither the maximum 
load next winter nor the total 
sales of electricity are likely to 
reach such a high figure as would 
normally occur if no limitations 
and restrictions had to be im- 
posed. It is estimated that the 
sales of electricity in 1917 will be 
71,000,000 units. 

In spite of the war new cot- 
ton mills and other factories 
requiring power are being built, 
but on the other hand there 
are other industrial schemes 
which have been postpuned until 
better times arrive, when it 1s 
not unreasonable to expect that 
the Department will be called 
upon to meet a demand very 


A Local, INSTALLATION OF NINE 714 Horst Power Motors Drivinc Corron ScutcHInc MACHINES. much greater than at any time 


during recent years. 





JAPANESE FLOUR IN ENGLAND 

Some 130,000 Ibs, of Japanese flour were 
imported into England during 1915. owing to 
the stoppage of the imports from Russia and 
Roumania But, according toa report by the 
Japanese Consul-General in London, the Ja- 
panese flour is not in favour on account of its 
lack of gluten. With the close of the war the 
import may cease. 
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so nearly completed, A kocat MILL suppriY SuB-STATION OF 3,000 H.P. Capacity. THis Bvitpinc OccUPIES AN AREA OF 1,200 SUPERFICIAL 


and that a quantity isalready here, FEET AS COMPARED WITH 27,250 SUPERFICIAL FEET REQUIRED For 1,500 H. P. Stream Power PLANT OF ENGINE AnD BoILer 


iS, in 


my Opinion, an achieve- Houses, CHIMNEY, CIRCULATING Pumps For CONDENSER, WATER CooLinc Reservoir, Coat, Storg, ASH Heap, ETc. 
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MONGOLIAN TRADE MONOPOLY 





The current issue of the monthly, Shina 
(China), contains an interesting article on 
trade in Mongolia by a certain Russian writer, 
which throws much light on a subject hither- 
to only slightly investigated. As in every 
other backward territory, Mongolian trade, 
he points out, was carried on for the most 
part by barter, until some ten years ago 
when cattle and fresh meat dealers from 
Europe ushered ina striking change. Now 
silver pieces, Chinese dollars, Russian roubles, 
and even cheques are used as medium of 
payment at Kulun, Kalgan, and Uliasutai, 
centres for the fur, hair and cattle trades. 
And these trades are practically monopolized 
by Chinese and Russians, the latter because 
of the geographical advantage they enjoy in 
Mongolia. The Russians have the privilege 
of free export over the borderland, a 
treaty right, but their business houses 
are less than ten per cent of the number 
of Chinese firms. The working capital, 
again, of Russian houses 1s much smaller 
in amount than that of the Chinese traders, 
which is estimated at several million yen. 
The Russians do a considerable portion of 
their business through Chinese middlemen. 
Chinese and Russian Business Methods 

Besides the superiority of Chinese mer- 
chants in point of number, they are better 
organized, with banking facilities, where 
they can borrow money at annual interest 
of 8 to 12 percent. They have also various 
trade associations, by means of which they 
obtain large reductions in price. They settle, 
for instance, the price of textile fabrics by 
mutual agreement. On the contrary, the 
relations of Russian merchants among them- 
selves, it is pointed out, are anything but 
satisfactory. They lack mutual assistance, 
having only inadequate financial facilities. 
The Russo-Chinese bank, now defunct, could 
not extend their assistance to those Russian 
merchants, who were mercilessly treated by 
money lenders at Biisk and elsewhere. 

General Conditions 

The population of Mongolia is roughly 
estimated at 3 millions, who are extremely 
backward in civilization. Their principal 
occupations are stock-farming, hunting, and 
transportation by beasts of burden. As for 
stock-farming, the writer observes that it 
has recently been declining owing to various 
causes. Transportation also declined as barter 
has gradually diminished. Another fact 
that retards the development of Mongolia 
is the heavy taxation amounting practically 
to half of the earnings. The people have 
naturally few wants, preferring only cheap 
articles and those of solid make. Russian- 
made articles have established a reputation 
in respect of quality, being the strong point 
of Russian traders, according to the writer. 

Principal Commodities Imported 

Cotton fabrics imported into Mongolia 
reached 5,088,000 yards valued at 1,400,000 
roubles in 1909. The Mongols purchase this 
important commodity from Chinese merchants, 
who in turn are supplied by British, American 
and Japanese merchants. There is keen 
competition among the latter, but the imports 








from Japan have steadily increased, in 1909 
being 55 per cent of the total import of 
cotton fabrics into China. The Russian 
supply of woolen cloth has recently decreased 
in volume, being supplanted by cheaper 
German goods imported from Chinese ports. 
The amount of brick tea that entered into 
Mongolia by way of Kalgan in 1909 was 
165,000 boxes totalling 2,100,000 roubles. The 
tea trade is almost monopolized by Chinese 
merchants. On the contrary, Russians are 
the exclusive suppliers of furs, the export 
through to 300,000 yen in 1909. Articles of 
everyday use. such as sugar, matches, oil 
and metal wares, are mostly supplied by 
Chinese from Kalgan and Dalai Nor, for 
their goods are cheap, though poor in quality 
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Prospects of Russo-Mongolian Trade 

Formerly the exports from 
Mongolia did not stop within this terrj | 
penetrating so far as Kalgan, from ae wis | 
they were distributed over China proper i 
Kalgan has declined in importance as at “ 
centre, Owing to the development of 1 
communications, resulting in the dinieare 
of Mongolian trade in almost every eed 
Higher freight charges makethe Russian nc 
cles much dearer than Chinese goods, es ek | 
ly considering that the Russians” ke, 2 
railway facilities along the Mongolian hieder 
The Russian writer counsels cO-operation ak 
mutual assistance among the Russian sg 
chants, studying the particular needs of 
the Mongols. For the advancement Of 
Russian trade interests in the territory ie! 
urges the mene nH of the government affording 
more extended protection t | a 
cots Dp tion to borderlang 
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EXPORT PACKI 


NG—THE DODGE WAY 





Manufacturers of machinery in the United 
States might well take a leaf out of the 
packing experience book of the Dodge Sales 
and Engineering Company, distributors for 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company of 
Mishawaka, Indiana. They ship equipment 
for the mechanical transmission of power 
all over the earth and their record is spotless. 
In China at least, their wares are considered 
‘“enod joss” for they always arrive after 
their 10,000 mile trip ready to instal. This 
is brought about by having rational standards 
of packing in which every piece is treated 
according to its needs. Wood pulleys or 
iron ones, friction clutches or plain bearings. 
shafting, hanger frames and every item that 
has to do with the transmission of power, 
allare packed so that even a boiler explosion 
on the steamer, or a railway wreck on land 
will fail to damage the Dodge goods. 

The packing department of this company 
has designed its containers with brains. Many 
shippers fail in that they over-look items 
that the Dodge shipping engineers, for packing 
is a profession these days, have double 
discounted. It does not matter if a slingful 
of cargo breaks loose and lets cast iron or 
steel, wood and other costly material go 
slam-bang to the bottom of the steamer’s 
hold, maybe forty feet or more sheer fall, 
that is fully provided against and the freight 
clerk of the steamer never has to write 
“smashed to splinters”’’ against any Dodge 
cargo. That is why the Dodge Engineering 
and Sales Company is able to say to prospective 
customers in China, Java, Manila or any- 
where from the Equator to the Poles: “If 
you want pulleys and shafting that will he 
ready to run the moment they reach you, 
we are the ones to supply you.” 

Nor do they overdo the matter. Some 
lines that come to the Far East are all wound 
round with woolen strings and cotton batting 
or cased in solid iron that adds a ton or so 
to the freight bills» Not so with the Dodge 
line. It has crates that hold together and 
boxes that protect without a pound of extra 
weight added. Proper packing is aimed at 
and achieved and some buyers poking around 
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on Oriental wharves to pick up the ruins of. 
cargo they needed badly have looked at th 
boxes of Dodge goods and wondered why. 
others cannot get down to elemental faci 
in packing, And so it has come about thi _ 
the Dodge way of packing has burned home 
a new lesson to the Oriental importer tha 
prompt shipment is no good unless the 200ds 
arrive intact. Dodge goods always do. 

The photographs reproduced in connection | 
with this article all were taken in the export | 
shipping department of the Dodge Company, | 
These views illustrate so clearly the thorough- 
ness with which Dodge packing for export | 
is done that no further comment is necessary, | 
except that perhaps it should be mentioned. 
that only the toughest of American hardwoods | 
are used by the Dodge Company in this work. } 





PACKAGE FOR HEAVY SPLIT AND 
Sotip IRoN PULLEYS 





PACKAGE FOR ADJUSTABLE 
HANGERS 
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PACKAGE For Sprit Woop 
PuLLEYs 24 IN. AND LEss 


PACKAGE For Sprit Wooo 


PACKAGE FOR Sprit FRICTION 
Puuteys 25 In. Or OVER 


PACKAGE For LarcE Spuit 
CLUTCHES 


Woop PULLEYS 





